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No. 577. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 
Remarks on the Improvements now in progress 
in St. James’s Park. *By an Old Inhabitant 
of Pall Mall. 
A PpaAMPHLET of eight pages, privately printed 
and circulated chiefly amongst the Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, to whom it is 
“humbly addressed.” 

Authentic and early information on the “ Im- 
ements of London” has long been a popu- 
feature in the Literary Gazette; and as 

this pamphlet embraces much matter against 
which objections have been raised by many of 
our correspondents, we shall make a short 
notice of its contents the vehicle for commu- 
nicating our own views of the various plans 
now in progress and in embryo. 

“ That Mr. Nash (says the author) greatly 
benefitted the town by the creation of Regent 
Street, every one must allow; but when, hav- 
ing completed this, he turned to erecting pa- 
laces, and curtailing, or if he will have it so, 
improving the parks, most persons, it is: be- 
ered, in pred am with - writer of these 
pages, were disposed to view his designs with 
suspicion, and even with alarm. How he has 
performed his task in palace-building it is not 

to stop:to inquire. If Mr. Nash can 


necessary to s 
persuade (it is hardly probable, though, that he 
tan) the enlightened and tasteful ruler of these 


ims to inhabit a houses‘of whi¢ly the front is 
blocked up by its own wi of whith the 
portico consists of the heaviest Dorie columns* 
without bases below, and of most orna- 
mented Corinthian above, ad with a frieze 
of the most heterogeneous kind, and of which 
the whole is surmounted by a little cupola re- 
sembling in shape and size an egg in an egg- 
;—if he can induce him to suffer his own 
apartments to look due north, and his 
garden to be filled with a stagnant pond, by 
means Of which, being between that and the 
Canal in St. James’s Park, the must be 
damp, and probably aguish ;—if he can make 
him think the Arch of Constantine (which is 
to be placed before the palace) a model of pure 
taste ;—if he can prevent his objecting to the 
néighbourhood of Pimlico, arid above all to the 
moke of Elliott’s brewery,—no other person 
has a right to complain. But when, leaving 
his royal edifices, Mr. Nash proceeds to ruralise 
the Canal in St. James’s Park—to cut down 
the trees—to pull down Marlborough House, 
Where the great Duke of Marlborough lived 
and died—and St. James’s Palace, venerable as 
the residence of so many of our sovereigns, and 
Upon which within the Yast four years no less a 
sum than 40,000/. has been expended, to ren- 
der it a fit place for his majesty to hold his 
awing-rooms and give his fétes in :—when all 
this is commencing, the public surely has a 
ight to inquire whether these extraordinary 
Proceedings are judicious—and whether the 





* These columns are after a fine example of the Doric 
| tder; and ok beauty almost redeems their 
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objects to be attained by them are such as 
warrant ‘ improvements’ of so extensive and 
unexpected a nature.” 

We shall next week shew how far the author’s 
complaints of the new palace are to be corrected. 

To the cutting down of such trees as have 
been removed in the Park, we can see no pos- 
sible objection, nor, indeed, to the demolition 
of Marlborough House; but here we should 
pray Mr. Nash to pause. St. James’s Palace is 
in itself too useful and too important a struc- 
ture to be sacrificed to the acquirement of a few 
paltry ground-rents : to say nothing of its associ- 
ation with our historical recollections, though 
even on that account it is entitled to attention. 
St. James’s is the last habitable remnant of an 
ancient metropolitan palace, and we should re. 
member that it is coeval and rose with our 
reformed religion ; that it was long the resi- 
dence of George the Third; and, above all, that 
it is the birth-place of our illustrious Monarch. 
But without any of these considerations, it is 
so admirably adapted, by interior arrangement 
and locality, to all the purposes of state, that we 
question whether—if the suggestions we shall 
presently throw out were carried into effect—a 
more desirable edifice could be devised. 

We are not so far gone in antiquarian bigotry 
as to value ugly masses because they happen to 
be old; but we confess that the brick tower at 
the entrance is, in our minds, too closely identi- 
fied with the “ court-end” of London to be 
spared; and, assured that it migl, by a simple 
restoration, be made a beautiful feature,—we 
trust the powers whose province it is to regulate 
these matters will step in to its rescue,—But to 
describe our plan. 

The tower stands opposite to St. James's 
Street, and equi-distant with the Green Park 
on the west side, and the extremity of Marl- 
borough House on the east. Let this tower, 
and. the pre om Royal adjoining, be restored 
(as far as authorities can be had) to their pris- 
tine forms and decorations; and erect on the 
other side of the arch a corresponding building, 
for the accommodation of the king’s guard— 
blending the tower, the chapel, and the guard- 
room, so as to appear like one edifice—the 
gate-house te the base or outer court. The un- 
sightly buildings right and left should be de- 
molished, leaving the splendid suite of state- 
rooms standing; to which it would be only 
necessary to add a room or two to the eastward, 
and a staircase and passage of communication, 
above a cloister, in front, forming a complete 
mask, in the style of the gate-house—i. e. the 
Tudor style—to the present blank and unseemly 
wall. The area so left would be about 800 feet 
long, and 200 feet wide—sufficiently spacious to 
contain all the carriages on the fullest court- 
days, and for reviewing the troops on royal 
birth-days and other festivals. At each ex- 
tremity, wings could be carried down to the 
garden wall, of the same external character, 
containing the king’s and queen's private apart- 
ments, the offices of the lord chamberlain, lord 
steward, &c. and forming three sides of a quad- 





ST 
in a style to accord with the range of mansions 
now rising on the site of Carlton House. Thus 
should we have a state palace, distinct, as it 
ought to be, from the residence of the Sove- 
reign, bearing exteriorly the stamp of our own 
architecture, and preserving interiorly all the 
convenience and grandeur which have within a 
few years been obtained at so much expense ; 
and retain a semblance, as well as the name, of 
the ** Court of St. James.”’ 

By pulling down the houses in Cleveland 
Row, as far back as the front of the Marquess 
of Stafford’s mansion, a handsome communica. 
tion with the Green Park could be opened, and 
the road continued in an easy sweep to the 
Arch now erecting on the south side of Picca- 
dilly, sanctifying, in some degree, the expense 
which has been lavished on that (at present 
useless) trophy. We have been enough behind 
the curtain to observe, that a huge reservoir 
presents an insuperable bar to its becoming an 
entrance to his Majesty’s garden. 

Returning to the pamphlet—we must say 
that we do not concur with the author in de- 
precating the laying-out of the ground within 
the railing of St. James’s Park—any change 
from what it was, could not fail of being an 
improvement ;—and we think a year or two 
will shew that Mr. Nash has displayed some 
taste in the disposition of the water and shrubs. 
The laying-out of ground is, indeed, more 
than architeeture, Mr. Nash’s forte. 

If any thing can to the destruc. 
tion of Carlton House ns, it is the judi- 
cious manner in which the ground is occupied ; 
but we are not sure that we should advocate 
any farther encroachment on the Park. 

That the may see what they have 
escaped, we give the/timthor’s conclusion. 

“ Weare now natu led to consider ‘ the 
improv ? by no means the least ob- 
jectionable ones, which Mr. Nash contemplates 
on the south side of the Park.—It would ap- 
pear, indeed, that it is on this side the greatest 
encroachments upon public property are de- 
signed. All that large space, which. is now 
vacant, and forms part of the Park on the 
east’side of St. James’s Street, is to be occupied 
with buildings, stables behind, and rows of tall 
houses in front; and the encroachment is to be 
continued on towards Storey’s Gate. If Mr. 
Nash goes on as he has begun, encroaching 
every year, we may hope soon to see St. James’s 
Park no wider than a =: _ ae 
ma’ easily be supposed to 8 ultimate 
pre Rig. oy it is remembered that one of his 
original and most favourite plans was to make 
a straight street down the middle of St. James’s 
Park, where the water now is, from the Horse 
Guards to Buckingham House. There is, 
however, still time for the public to express 
their opinion with regard to farther encroach. 
ment. Carlton House Garden, it is true, is 
gone; but the Garden of Marlborough House, 
and that of St. James’s, with the Palace, may 
still be saved ; as well as the spaces on the 
south side of the Park. If the wishes of the 





people are strongly upon the subject 
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— if petitions are presented to Parliament—if 
the periodical press will lend its powerful aid— 
and, above if the anti-Nashional feeling 
appear unanimous, ‘ the lungs of London’ 
may yet be preserved,—if not in their pristine 
state of health, at least not materially im- 

ired by the quackeries to which they have of 
fete been subject.”*—We are glad to see that 
the question of improvements has already been 
mooted in the House of Commons ; and shall, 
as we have stated, return to it in our next. 





The White Hoods; an Historical Romance. 

By Anna Eliza Bray, late Mrs. C. Stothard, 

De Foix, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Co. 


Author of a 

London, 1828. Longman 
THE question of the benefit or otherwise of 
historical novels is one on which, though much 
may be said on both sides, but one decision can 
be made. A well-written romance of this kind 
calls attention, and throws an interest round a 
period whose manners, incidents, &c. must be 
faithfully depicted ; for the writer of the present 
day is well aware of the necessity of accurate 
statements. The general reader will be amused 
and inevitably instructed; and many will be 
prompted to seek for further information. The 
White Hoods will, we think, stand very high 
in its class. There is a most interesting story, 
some spirited sketches of character, and most 
faithful pictures of the times: we must let-our 
readers judge for themselves. What would 
many @ modern tourist give for such an ani- 
mated sketch as follows !— 

“ The houses in Ghent were lofty, and exhi- 
bited that style of structure so peculiar to the 
Gothic ages, wherein taste and stability became 
united. Their material often consisted of small 
bricks of a fine texture, and of a gray colour, 
which were so well put together, and so well 
combined with the various ornaments of the 
edifices, that they could scarcely be considered 
inferior to stone. The cathedral of St. Bavon, 
then newly finished, exhibited all the magnifi- 
cence that wealth and talent could supply as 
an offering to the superstitions of the Romish 
church ; whilst the towers and gray walls of St. 
Nicholas looked even then venerable from their 
antiquity. The communication from one street 
to another was facilitated by a number of swing 
bridges, boats, and small craft. The town was 
entirely walled throughout the whole of its 
vast circumference ; and so strong were these 
defences, that even at the present time the 
remains of these walls and towers seem impteg. 
nable to the beholder. All was busy, n 
motion ; e the thriving acti- 

i th. Here were seen 
sported from 
England, or the timber from Norway. There 





* On this subject we have the following lettér, which 
ve select from many others, as it relates to ts 
_ y arrangemen 
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a Spanish galleon, so heavily laden that her 
gunwale was almost under water, brought the 
rich wines of Andalusia, and ingots of gold 
and silver, to the universal mart. The gay 
pendants of the light Italian felucca streamed 
in the air, as the pilot stood at the helm, and 
thought, as he passed down the many canals of 
Ghent, how great was their inferiority to the 
channels of his own city, that rose from the 
bosom of the Adriatic ; whilst, as the doge pro- 
ceeded to claim the latter as his bride, her white 
and marble domes looked as if they were formed 
for the palaces of Neptune, and the sea-nymphs 
of his train. Whilst the Venetian thus carolled 
his lively song, the Frenchman talked, laughed, 
and danced upon the deck of his vessel, as if 
his spirits, light, sparkling, and brisk as the 
wines of his native country, must necessarily 
find a vent, or would burst by an excited fer- 
mentation. Here the heavy Dutchman calcu- 
lated the value of his butter and cheese, and 
the difference of the exchange, whether it were 
now in favour of the Holland gelder or of the 
Flemish ‘ old crown.’ The Dane looked surly 
and drank brandy, as he unloaded his stores of 
dried stockfish, hides, and furs; and the En- 
glishman cursed the Flemings for cowardly 
rascals, who could never find spirit enough to 
quarrel with any country but their own. In 
one of the streets of Ghent, near the market- 
place, stood a house of more than ordinary 
beauty in its structure. It was ascended by a 
flight of steps that terminated beneath a vaulted 
porch, having two lateral apertures or arches, 
richly decorated with Gothic carvings in stone. 
Above the oaken door it sheltered, stood within 
a niche the image of the Virgin Mary, formed 
of wood, painted and gilt, and holding the 
model of a ship in her hands. Underneath was 
this inscription, emblazoned in golden letters, 
in the Flemish tongue :—‘ Sir Simon de Béte, 
knight, master of the very worshipful the com- 
pany of goldsmiths,‘and burgomaster of Ghent, 
caused me to be made, in honour of our blessed 
Lady the Virgin Mary, in memory of her great 
delivery of his good ship the Cockatrice, when 
laden with ingots of gold, and in peril of the 
waters: for which service, I am but one of 
these three hundred images vowed by the wor- 
shipful Sir Simon to our Lady of deliverance, 
whereof that in gold stands in the church of the 
Holy Virgin of this town.’ . 

ow though we will not break in upon the 
story, yet we must give the portrait of the 
heroine. 

“* Anna was seated in an apartment of her 
father’s house in Ghent, which John Lyon had 
exclusively appropriated for his daughter, and 
which in our times would be called by a lady 
her boudoir. Her lute and rebec lay upon a 
table, near which a few manuscript volumes, 
that formed her library, were placed within a 
fine cabinet of Indian manufacture. These 
volumes consisted of the lives of some of the 
most eminent Catholic saints, a book of songs, 
virelays, and roundelays, a few of the Italian 
poets, (for Anna was not ignorant of their lan- 
guage,) and a little illuminated book, which 
she prized more than all the rest, as it con- 
tained the songs and poems of a friend who had 
written them out for her, and had caused the 
work to be thus illustrated to enhance the 
value of the gift. A crucifix, with a missal 
lying near its base, was seen in a small recess of 
the chamber ; and a frame containing a piece of 
tapestry, upon which the taste and industry of 
the fair Anna was exercised, stood near the 
gratedwindow. The lovely mistress of the cham- 


be | ber sat in a thoughtful posture, with her armthat 





supported her head resting upon the table, and 
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in her hand she held a letter, which she had 
just been reading with attention. Anna was 
attired in a gown of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, yet simple in its fashion. It had 
only the tight sleeves as low as the 
without the encumbrance of those long and 
hanging ones, which sometimes served the 
ladies for the purpose of a pocket, as well as a 
part of ornamental dress. The gown, set close 
to her shape, and terminating just above the 
bosom, left the neck bare, whose clear and 
transparent hue was finely contrasted by the 
deep rich black of the velvet. Her hair, parted 
in front, turned up, and bound together at the 
back of the head, (whose form was perfectly 
seen by this simple fashion,) was covered by a 
thin veil of silver tissue, and encircled with a 
fillet or chaplet of pearls. = 5 bd 

*¢ Such was the casket in which it had 
pleased Heaven to place the rare jewel of her 
mind. Anna was naturally good, open. 
hearted, and tender, with a more than or. 
dinary share of timidity, which had been fos. 
tered by the secluded manner of her education. 
But what might have been deemed an advan. 
tage to most females in early life—entire se. 
clusion, with her perhaps had been prejudicial ; 
since it had fostered not only her timidity, but 
an uncommonly imaginative turn of mind: and 
as all persons endowed with that finer quality 
of the soul are invariably prone to romance, or 
the eau ideal of things, her imagination, un. 
corrected by an intercourse with the world, 
(which is perhaps the most certain remedy 
against the charming dreams it creates,) had 
led her to ct human life and its events to 
be modelled after the manner in which her 
vivid conception had presented them to her 
mind; where romance had thrown around her 
an existence all sunshine, beauty, and in- 
nocence. She suspected no one of guile, she 
thought no one capable of treachery, and, al- 
most unconscious of the motive, she resolved to 
look upon the world and all things in it such as 
her fancy had delighted to portray.” 

We cannot close our notice of these volumes 
without recommending those who are inclined 
to make good our first assertion—of amusement 
often leading to a desire for information, to 
turn from the novelist’s pleasant page to the 
thasterly article* on L’ Histoire des Dues de 
Bourgoyne, where young Von Artaveld’s pro- 
gress is traced, and which will shew the good 
use our fair authoress has made of her matériel. 


LL TS 


Punch and Judy ; with Illustrations drawn and 
engraved by George Cruikshank ; accompa~ 
nied by the Dialogue of the Puppet-show, an 
Account of its Origin, and of Puppet-shows 
in England. 8vo. pp. 111. London, 1828. 
Prowett. . 

Tue neglect with which the hero of this 

volume has for centuries been treated by men 

of literature may readily be accounted for. 

Throughout the whole of his adventurous and 

changeable career, he no where evinced the 

slightest regard for letters or their professors ; 
and the dispensers of fame and immortality 
have seldom failed, in the course of all his- 
tory, to requite}such brainless folly by with- 
holding from the offender that meed for which 
he has toiled and sweated in the field, or strug- 
gled on the throne of power. How many Ca- 
sars are unknown to posterity, in consequence 
of their thinking that hard knocks and grand 
vicissitudes, and a high and stirring life, 
were sufficient to make them talked of here- 














* In the first Number of the Foreign Review, which we 
noticed a fortnight ago.—Ed, 
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after ?— their memories have away 
into the deepest shadow of oblivion. But 
not so the ie =~ 4 Seer pare nag or the 
monarch, whe to his ial exploits, his - 
cious devices, or his splendid rule, has agen 
added the name of encourager, lover, or patron 
of literature. For him the torch of glory is 
made to burn for ever, by the grateful feelings 
of the recorder of events, the son of song, and 
the sage of learning, whom he has cherished 
and protected. The Goth and the Vandal 

ish, and leave no memory behind ; but the 
enlightened being who possesses the taste and 
sense to link his character to futurity by culti- 
vating the arts of refinement and wisdom, 
descends to after-generations with an effulgence 
that heightens still as Time devours the space 
between. 

Punch — brave, soldierly, resolute, a con- 
queror in every combat—has, in consequence 
of his total disregard of literature, been justly 

i ed. The same, to a certain degree, 
must be the fate of a Napoleon or a Wellington 
—as either, when their whole lives come to be 
calmly investigated, shall be found deserving or 
wanting in what is so essential to true greatness ; 
and we should desire no better hint to the 
latter, now that he has assumed a station where 
his election must be made, than that he should 
see Punch performed in front of Apsley House, 
read this late and tardy history of his victories, 
and apply the moral. We will be bound for 
him, that he would determine, on the instant, to 
make his patronage of learning as conspicuous 
as his doings in war. 

But we must apologise for this episode, 
wrung from us by our attachment to our 
country at this curious crisis ; and devote our- 
selves to the more immediate consideration 
of the important work before us. 

Punch, though a fellow of wood, is, after all, 
a fair representative of human nature ; he has 
his foibles and his good qualities, his vices and 
his virtues, his crimes and hiscontritions. He 
is indeed a thorough man of the world—-selfish, 
as all men are,—and reckless of the results 
to others, when he desires to remove any 
obstacle which stands in the way of his own 
gratification. Punch does not like to be 
thwarted: who does? Punch hates to be 
dog-bitten, hen-pecked, opposed, physicked, 
imprisoned, hanged, be-devilled: is there 
aught unnatural in this ? It may be that his 
mood is hasty, that he is too violent and pug- 
nacious, and that he has a Turkish disregard of 
mortality : but then his buoyancy of spirit, 
his boldness, and his wit, are not these redeem- 
ing points which shed a lustre over even his 
worst faults ? Punch is certainly not a very 
moral personage ; but then, was there ever one 
more free frem hypocrisy ? and profligacy is, 

d compare, the lesser sin of the two. 

tis not, however, the plan of the Literary 
Gazette to elaborate its subjects. We find the 
world a wise world, that would rather have in- 
telligence than sage reflections upon common 
Places, (very old ideas ground into young 
ones by young a a sooth to say, a 
world that would rather be pleased than 
guided —rather tickled than goaded. And 
80 we, and Punch, fall into its humour ; 
and consider a stroke of the pen, as Punch 
does a stroke of his cudgel, a mode of correct- 
af an evil, far superior to a homily or a war. 
“If preachee, preachee ; and if floggy, floggy ; 
but no preachee and floggy too,”—is a divine 
moral, and not confined to the sea-service. We 
do not remember to have met with one person 
who loved either ; and, certes, we have met 
with fewer than one who could tolerate both, 





Therefore it is that we limit our inflictions 
to a few and very slight stripes: if properly 
laid on, they produce excellent effects; and 
really we would rather do no good at all, 
than do it through the fear of argumentation, 
the treadmill, and the hangman,—powerful 
but ineffectual engines. 

The Introduction, of seventy-two pages, to 
the actual performances of Signor Punch, in the 
volume before us, is an extremely clever and 
ingenious paper ; so clever, that it leaves no 
room for the critic to show-off his smartness ; 
and so ingenious, that it leaves him nothing 
to tell of the origin of the hero in Italy, of 
his family and connexions, of his first appear- 
ance in England, of the nature of his acts, or of 
aught appertaining to so illustrious a subject. 
It is wisely remarked, that “‘ the contrast be- 
tween the neglect Mr. Punch has experienced, 
and the industry employed in collecting parti- 
culars relating to other performers of far less 
reputation, is remarkable.” This is a sly hit 
at our Auto-Reminiscencers ; and demonstrates 
that the biographers of Punch, as Dr. Johnson 
said of Punch himself, have no feelings. They, 
however, seem to have a high admiration of 
their theme, for they thus grandiloquently de- 
clare :—“ Those incidents of his life which 
our hero has chosen to make known are of 
course not omitted ; but, in our details and ob- 
servations, we have spoken of him only ‘in his 
public capacity,—as an actor of first-rate ta- 
lents, and of the most extensive celebrity.” 

The original family name of this renowned 
personage was probably Pulcinella: he him- 
self came into existence at Acerra, an ancient 
city ata short distance from Naples, about the 
end, it is supposed, of the fifteenth century. 
His early history might therefore have been a 


Jifteener (vide Roxburghe Club, passim); as 


his far and wide adventures since make him 
second only to the Wandering Jew. Indeed, 
it is doubted by men of eminent acumen, 
who have investigated the question with all 
the diligence its importance deserved, whether 
Punch is not a branch of a much more ancient 
race than the Italians pretend. ‘ The dis. 
covery, in the year 1727, of a bronze statue of a 
mime, called by the Romans Maccus, has led 
some antiquaries to the conclusion, that he 
was, in fact, Pulcinella under a different 
name, but with the same attributes, and among 
them a hump-back and a large nose. But (adds 
our author) that the figure was meant for 
Maccus at all, seems mere speculation; and that 
Pulcinella and Maccus had any thing in com- 
mon but hump and nose, is at least as ques- 
tionable. The Vice, as he was called, of the 
ancient Moralities, was common, we apprehend, 
to the early theatrical representations of most 
countries: his business was to relieve the 
weightier part of the performance by his ridi- 
culous actions, jests, and buffooneries. He was 
unquestionably the original of the clown, or 
fool, of the old English Drama; and we think 
the conjecture is at least plausible, that he was 
the original also of Harlequin and his near re- 
lative Pulcinella, The chief appendage of the 
Vice was a gilt wooden sword, and this also 
belonged to the old clown or fool, not only in 
England but abroad.” Why Punch is en- 
dowed with his extraordinary voice, why he 
has a hump on his back and a balancing pro- 
tuberance on his belly, why he has a large nose 
and a manly leg, we have not time at present 
to inquire: the interest of these subjects is 
too great to allow of their being adequately 
discussed in a whole year’s Literary Gazettes ! 
The annexed memoranda may, however, de- 
serve notice. 


‘¢ In Germany he is known by the name of 
Hans Wurst am the lower orders; the li. 
teral translation of which is our Jack Pudding ; 
Hans being John or Jack, and Wurst, a sausage 
or pudding. - a ° 

** In Holland, about ten years ago, we were 

resent at one of the performances of Punch, 
there called Toonelgek, ‘ stage fool,’ or 
* buffoon,’) in which a number of other cha- 
racters iar to the country, and among 
them a burgomaster and a Friesland peasant, 
were introduced. ° - ” 

“¢ The current joke (at what date it origin- 
ated seems uncertain) of Punch popping his 
head from behind the side curtain, and ad- 
dressing the patriarch in his ark, while the 
floods were pouring down, with ‘ hazy weather, 
Master Noah,’ proves that, at one period, the 
adventures of the hero of comparatively modern 
exhibitions of the kind were combined with 
stories selected from the Bible. ° ° 

“ We find frequent mention of him in the 
Tatler; and even the classical: Addison does 
not scruple, in the Spectator, to introduce a 
regular criticism upon one of the performances 
of Punch. = *: " 

‘¢ That the dress and appearance of Punch in 
1731 were as nearly as possible like what they 
now are, will be seen by the following popular 
song, extracted from Vol. VI. of the Musical 
Miscellany, printed in that year, In other 
respects it is a curious production, and, perhaps, 
was sung by Punch himself, in one of his enter- 
tainments. It is inserted under the title of 
Punchinello. 


Trade’s awry, so.am I, 
As well as some folks that are greater ; 


the peace we at present enjoy, 


ty, 
ht ye; 


You cannot be merry without me. 


My cap is like a -loaf, 
And pe tt m collar I wear a ruff; 
w you my shape in buff, 
But fear the ladies would flout me. 
bee back and distorted breast, 
ene’er I shew ‘em, become a jest ; 
And, all in all, I am one of the best,— 
So nobody need doubt me. 
ZEsop was a monstrous slave, 
And waited at Xanthus’s table; 
Yet he was always a knave, 
And an excellent dab at a fable. 
So when I presume to shew 
My shape, I am just such another; 
By my sweet looks and humour I know, 
Vou ey tp me for him or his brother. 
The 


May happen to prove a 

But I, fair ladies, am full as wise 

And thiuks he plesees your charming 

An your es 
Witha rat-tail wig and a cockade: ng 

I mean the bully that never fought, 

Yet dresses himself in a scarlet coat, 

Without a commission—not worth a groat— 
But struts with an empty pocket.” 


*‘ At various periods, the adventures of 
Punch have been differently represented and 
misrepresented, and innovations have been in- 
troduced, to suit the taste and to meet the 
events of the day. One attempt of this sort 
was made in Fielding’s time, in consequence >t 
the extreme popularity of the Provoked Hus 
band. He complains, (Zom Jones, book xii, 
chap. 5,) that a puppet-show, witnessed by his 
hero, included ‘ the fine and serious part’ of 





the comedy we have named. He then pros 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ceeds, from the mouth of Jones, to shew its 
inferiority to the old exhibition of Punch and 
his wife, (whom he miscalls Joan, by some 
strange forgetfulness, although her name has 
been Judy, as the lawyers say, ‘from time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,’) which gives some offence to 
‘ the dancer of wires,’ who fancied, as he might 
do very reasonably, that ‘ people rose from his 
little drama as much improved as they could 
do from the great.’ Of later years, we have 
witnessed several singular interpolations. After 
the battle of the Nile, Lord Nelson figured on 
one of the street-stages, and held a dialogue 
with Punch, in which he endeavoured to per- 
suade him, as a brave fellow, to go on board 
his ship, and assist in fighting the French: 
* Come, Punch, my boy, (said the naval hero,) 
T’ll make you a captain or a commodore, if you 
like it.” * But I don’t like it, (replied the 
puppet-show hero); I shall be drowned.’ 
* Never fear that, (answered Nelson) ; he that 
is born to be hanged, you know, is sure not to 
be drowned.’ During one of the elections for 
Westminster, Sir F. Burdett received equal 
honour, and was represented kissing Judy and 
the child, and soliciting Mr. Punch for his 
vote. Atacountry fair, we once saw a don- 
key-race represented by puppets with a great 


deal of spirit; and we need hardly add, that 


Mr. Punch (though not always the most expert 
horseman) rode the winner, but was cheated 
out of the prize. Within the last twenty years, 
at various times, we have observed characters 
inserted from popular performances at our 
theatres. Some of our readers may recollect a 
conference between Blue Beard and Punch, on 
the mutually interesting topic of a plurality of 
wives ; and Morgiana from the Forty Thieves, 
and Grimaldi from Mother Goose, have danced 
together before us. While this work has been 
in a course of preparation, we had the satisfac- 
tion of being present at. an interview between 
Punch and a person no less distinguished than 
Paul Pry, in which the latter received severe 
chastisement for ‘ intruding,’ while the former 
was enjoying the delightful converse of one of 
his female acquaintances.” 

Our author, among many other able histo- 
rical and critical observations,. suggests that 
Punch is a compound of Richard the Third 
and Sir John Falstaff; but we think he has 
been seduced into this hypothesis (as many 
grave and able men have been into other the- 
ories) by mere appearances: the crook-back of 
the one, and the paunch of the other, have mis- 
led his better judgment. But we must now come 
to the performances of the Tragical Comedy, or 
Comical Tragedy, of Punch and Judy, of which 
we have here the best version, (as orally deli- 
vered by an aged native of Italy, called Piccini, 
who has perambulated Great Britain with his 
puppet-show for a period of fifty years,)—“ the 
best version’? which we ever heard or read. 

Punch’s entry, squeaks,and bows, having, as 
they invariably do, put his audience into good 
humour, he speaks his prologue : 


«« Ladies and gentlemen, pray how you do? 
If you all happy, me ail happy as 
Stop and hear my pretty litte! pla 
Ifme make you laugh, me need not make you a. 
(Exit. 


His first song, to the tune of Malbroug 
sen vat en guerre, leads naturally to an inter- 
view with his wife Judy ;—but the imperti- 
nent dog Toby thrusts his bow-wow scene 
between. The provocation which he gives to 





* “« This rivals in brevity, and exceeds in point, the 
Player’s poclogue in Hamlet. It is not the only instance 
come wing pages in which Shakespeare has been out- 
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Mr. Punch, in return for his civility, and his 
finally seizing him ~by, a gentleman’s tender 
part, the nose—induces the tragic incident 
with which the play begins, viz. the destruc- 
tion not only of Toby but his master, Scara- 
mouch, whose head, not being a very good one, 
but a sore loss to him, is knocked off by the 
exasperated Punch. 

The pretty domestic interview beween the 
conqueror and his wife is a relief to this cata- 
strophe. 

““ Enter Judy. Well, here I am! what do 
you want, now I'm come? Punch. | Aside.] 
What a pretty creature! An’t she one beauty? 
—Judy. What do you want, Isay? Punch. 
A kiss! a pretty kiss! [Kisses her, while she 
hits him a slap on the face.J—Judy. Take 
that, then : how do you like my kisses? Will 
you have another? Punch. No; one ata time, 
one at atime, my sweet pretty wife. [Aside.] 
She always is so playful.—_ W here’ the child ? 
Fetch me the child, Judy, my dear. [Exit 
Judy.]|—Punch [solus]. There’s one wife for 
you! Whata precious darling creature! She 
go to fetch our child.” 

Alas! there is nothing perfect, nothing cer- 
tain in family relations ; and children are very 
often the causes of quarrel between papas and 
mammas. So it unfortunately happens in this 
instance; and the lamentable deaths of Judy 
and her baby are the result. Upon this occa- 
sion, Punch, like other men of the world, 
shews himself to be very hard-hearted.— 
‘¢ [ Perceiving that she does not move] There, 
get up, Judy, my dear ; I won’t hit you any 
more. None of your sham-Abram. This is 
ouly your fun. Have you got the headach ? 
Why, you’re only asleep. Get up, I say.— 
Well, then, get down. [Tosses the body down 
with the end of his stick.] He, he, he! 
[Laughing.] To lose a wife is to got a for- 
tune.* [Sings:} _, 

* Who'd be plagued with a wife 
That could set himself free 
With a rope or a knife, 
Or a good stick, like me?’” 

The inhumanity of this conduct is speedily 
explained by the appearance on the stage of 
pretty Polly, the Guiccioli of this drama. She 
is well received by the public, and as much ad- 
mired by some as the latter was for a while by 
the liberal family of Hunt ; but as we were 
never admitted into the privacy and confidence 
of either, we have nothing to betray about them, 
and shall hold our tongues. About this period 
a kind of supernatural warning is administered 
to the hero:— 

* Act. II. Scene I.—[ Enter a figure dressed 
like a courtier, who sings a slow air, and moves 
to it with great gravity and solemnity. He 
first takes off his hat on the right of the the- 
atre, and then on the left, and carries it in 
his hand.- He then stops in the centre: the 
music ceases, and suddenly his throat begins to 
elongate, and his head gradually rises until his 
neck is taller than all the rest of his body. 
After pausing for some time, the head sinks 
again ; and, as soon as it has descended to its 
natural place, the figure ezit.t]” 

Unmoved by this solemn apparition, the fear- 
less and reckless Punch pursues his wild career. 





* «* The English proverb is, ‘He that loses his wife 
and sixpence, loses a tester.’ It is put into the mouth 
of Sancho, in Act II. of Durfey’s Don Quixote, Part I.” 

t ‘* This scene is peculiar to Piccini, and he defies all 
the other exhibitors of aoe in England to make 
the figure take off the hat with one hand. This is the 
true reason for its introduction; and it not easy to see in 
what way it relates to Mr. Punch and his adventures, 
unless as he is now in the midst of his career of vice and 
crime, the stretching of the neck is to be taken as,an 
awful forewarning of danger of the same kind the 
hero is likely to incur under the hands of Jack Ketch.” 


ne 
He rides abroad, meets an accident, calls in a 
doctor, and after a quarrel, slays him. In short, 
he is a Bobadil in reality : ‘‘ Twenty more—kil] 
them too,” is no jest with him! The servant 
who will not suffer Punch to ring his bell, and 
the old blind beggar, next figure on the stage; 
but now the plot thickens. A constable ap. 
proaches, to apprehend Punch for murder : he 
is knocked off. Then ‘ enters an officer, in a 
cocked hat, and a long pig-tail. Officer. Stop 
your noise, my fine fellow. Punch. I shan’t.— 
Officer. I am an officer. Punch. Very well: 
did I say you wern’t ?—Oficer. You must go 
with me: you killed your wife and child, 
Punch. They were my own, I suppose, and I 
had a right to do what I liked with them. 
Officer. We shall see that: I’m come to take 
youup. Punch. And I’m going to take you 
down. [Punch knocks him down, and sings 
and dances as before.]”’ In the midst of this 
foolish exultation, the civil power, consisting 
of the officer, constable, and Jack Ketch, rush 
in upon him, overpower him, and lodge him in 
prison. On his release thence, his hanging the 
hangman and his killing the devil, the deeply 
affecting, melancholy, and sublime character of 
the events, and the pathos of the descriptions, 
prevent us from dilating ;—the force of genius 
bears away the mind of the beholder with so 
rapid a whirl, the imagination is so excited, 
and the feelings so over-Punched, that it is 
impossible to do justice to the theme. We 
must drop the curtain. 

The Illustrations of this book are worthy of 
George Cruikshank.* All the scenes are true 
to Nature; to Punch, and to Puppet-show. 
There are, besides, some tail-pieces, most 
humorously designed ; and we have little 
doubt but that this Punch and Judy of Lite. 
rature and the Fine Arts will become as po- 
pular as the Punch and Judy of the inimitable 
Drama. . 





Tales of the West. By the Author of “ Letters 


from the East.” 2 vols. 12mo. 

1828. H. Colburn. 

THESE are two volumes of beautiful tales, 
written in language the most elegant; with 
narratives of extreme interest, yet simple and 
natural—such events as daily and hourly occur, 
but which ask the hand of a master to sketch 
them. The scenes in these pages are laid in 
Cornwall,—a country differing as much from 
the rest of England, as climate, external, and, 
we must here add, internal varieties of soil 
can effect: all these local details are as new 
as they are curious, and are here delineated 
with a picturesque and observing eye. ose- 
maine, in the first tale, is a powerfully conceived 
character, and shews what the author can do 
in the analysis of feeling and action: one or 
two are of romantic adventure ; others of con- 
fined and home attraction. Wesley and his 
Disciple has been published before, and is one 
of superior merit. The Legend of Pacorra is 
the least effective in the book--the fine gold 
of the materié] has been wiredrawn. Per- 
haps the fault to which the author leans is that 
of diffuseness, and its bad effects are evident in 
the weakening this otherwise affecting fiction. 
As a sample, however, the Miner will suit our 
limits best, though extracts alone will scarcely 
do it justice. 

“ At the foot of a hill that descended by a 
long slope into a ravine, threugh which ran a 
stream, whose red and discoloured hue was de- 
rived from the metal that had mingled with it, 
lived in a poor cottage two brothers of the name 


London, 





"* There are about ascore of them ; and, when coloured, 
they are superbe. 
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of Gilbert, who supported themselves by daily 
labour in an adjoining mine. Each day and 
night alternately they had several miles to tra- 
verse to their place of occupation, and their 
steps were retraced as duly as the sun rise or 
set bade them finish their short but severe 
labour. Poorly as they now lived and fed, they 
were the last of a rather old family, that could 
at least boast of having possessed for several 
generations a good and ancient-looking house, 
situated beside the same stream that ran close 
to the young men’s hovel, and at no great dis- 
tance. They had indeed been bred up deli- 
cately: only a few years since they had lived 
in that building, indulged in every wish that 
idleness and plenty could prompt. The father, 
however, lived too fast and free for his income ; 
he was a fox-hunter; and hounds and horses, 
and the frequent substantial dinners he gave, 
with the unlimited freedom of the bottle, were 
parts of the expenses that ate up by degrees his 
good property. The greater part of his estates 
were mortgaged ; and when he died, the man- 
sion itself was seized to help to pay his debts, 
and the two sons were turned out almost friend- 
less on the world. It might well be said friend- 
less, for of the many who had feasted at their 
father’s board, not one took a kind or effectual 
interest in their condition, and they saw that 
they must either earn their living by the sweat 
of their brow, or starve. They were now ad- 
vancing into manhood, and the manager of the 
large copper-mine on the distant hill, when 
addressed by them in an humble tone for em- 
ployment, gazed doubtingly on their delicate 
features and hands, all unused to toil. Their 
handsome clothes, and hats with a broad band 
of gold lace (such was the fashion with the 
squire’s sons of the day), were doffed, and they 
were simply and meanly clad. Employment 
was instantly assigned them, and with some 
feeling of sympathy, the samé wages given as 
to hardier men; nor was it long ere the bro- 
thers learned, though with difficulty, to earn 
them. They were obliged to descend during 
six out of the twenty-four hours some hundred 
fathoms deep ;—at first with a dizzy head and 
a trembling heart, clinging to ladders fixed to 
the perpendicular sides of the shaft with one 
hand, and carrying a lighted candle with the 
other. They ‘bore the chilling and constant 
damps and moisture so far beneath the sur- 
face ; wielded the heavy pick-axe and shovel 
without ceasing, amidst a sometimes close and 
stifling air; where a few small lights only re- 
lieved the grave-like darkness of the place. 
They succeeded, however; and a few months 
had scarcely passed ere it was difficult to dis- 
cover, in the bronsed features, hardy looks, and 
active limbs of the labourers, the two young 
and luxurious descendants of one of the chief 
families in the parish, It was not all hardness 
and suffering ; they tasted, for the first time, 
perhaps, in their lives, the sweetness of a meal 
purchased by their own exertions, and the de- 
licious flavour that keen hunger gives to the 
plain repast. The cellar of their father’s house, 
well stocked with wines, they might not enter 
again, nor sit down at his rich and well-spread 
table; but their gains were now sufficient to 
enable them to provide occasionally a good 
substantial repast, cheered with the best ale 
the neighbourhood afforded; and when the 
Sabbath came, this was always the case. It 
was in truth a day of rest to the two unfortu- 
nate men; and they enjoyed it exquisitely. 
They set out in the morning along a pleasant 
path that led to Gwinear church, whose gray 
tower, on the hill, might be seen at a consider- 
able distance around: —in the churchyard 





they met a few of their acquaintances, for few 
they were who now took notice of them, save 
those of a lower degree! The magnates of the 
land, who had hunted with their’ father, and 
drunk his wine, passed them with a cold nod, 
or perhaps stopped a moment to inquire into 
their prospects, and commend their industry ; 
but there were some, who had tasted, as de- 
pendants, of the fatness of their home, who re- 
membered them in the day of their distress, 
and that with a grateful and even respectful 
feeling. After the service was over, they re- 
turned to their dwelling, and sat down to their 
plentiful board, with a comforted and elated 
spirit. We are creatures of habit, whether of 
good or ill, of sorrow or of joy ; and in two or 
three years their condition sat almost as casily 
on the two young men, as if they had never 
known a better one. Often, indeed, at first, 
had they used to cast a wistful eye toward the 
ancient building, which they had always re- 
garded as their own: it was full in view from 
their cottage, and the large trees, that had 
sheltered the front, having been lately cut 
down by the creditors for sale, the well-known 
walls were thrown bleakly open: then they sat 
and talked sadly of former days and pleasures, 
when care was a stranger; and on passing 
sometimes beside the place, in the way to their 
daily toil, they stopped, as if by a mutual im- 
pulse, cast on it a long and melancholy look, 
and saw that the rank weeds overspread the 
garden, that the pond was filled up, and that 
the spacious dwelling was let in small portions, 
to low tenants, whose noisy and squalid fami- 
lies made a common area of the whole. * * 

*¢ One night the brothers were busy at their 
work at the bottom of the mine, where the 
ground they had taken lay at a depth of more 
than a hundred fathoms. They were talking 
with great glee of their prospects; and that if 
the present run of luck should" last for a year 
longer, hoped to be able to purchase back again 
the old family dwelling, dilapidated as it was, 
and live there once more. The elder brother 
was obliged to go above ground, to ask advice 
of one of the captains, respecting some new 
appearance in the lode, and said he should re- 
turn again shortly. With his small candle, he 
mounted quickly by the ladders, a perilous as- 
cent to a stranger’s foot, and the staves too are 
sometimes rotten and frail. He had delivered 
the message he wished, and had descended some 
distance on his return, when part of the earth, 
as sometimes happens, at the edge of the shaft 
loosened, and a large stone falling, struck the 
unfortunate miner from his ladder. He plunged 
instantly to the bettom. The other, hearing 
the rush and fall of a heavy substance, ran to 
the spot, and by his glimmering light beheld 
the mangled form and features of his brother. 
He had been dashed to pieces by the shock ! 
and the younger Gilbert, kneeling beside him, 
filled the place with his cries, which no one 
heard, for they had been quite alone, and in a 
remote part of the mine. His first impulse 
was to ascend, and attempt to carry the body 
to the’surface ; but seeing that all aid was now 
a mockery, he lifted, and bore it to the spot he 
had just left, and there sat down beside it. The 
perished man was his only friend and relative: 
the single companion of his life through dis- 
tress and prosperity ; they had borne contempt 
and neglect—had mourned and hoped, toge- 
ther ; and he called on his brother’s name in 
wild and earnest accents, and looked, and looked 
again, on his broken form and lifeless features. 
There was something fearful and horrible in 
the silence that was around, and in the echoes 
of the arched caverns and hollow avenues that 





returned his brother’s name on his ear. The 
candles that still burned there (his companion’s 
had been extinguished in the fall), rendered 
dimly visible the damp sides and roof of the 
place. With the superstition of his province, 
he placed one light at the head, and another at 
the feet of the body ; and this arrangement ren. 
dered the scene still more ghastly. Gilbert sat 
a little apart, nearly shrouded in the darkness, 
and gazed (he could not withdraw his gaze,) 
on the form on which the sickly light fell.” 

We believe the author of this work is a Mr. 
Carne, whose Letters from the Easi have been 
so deservedly popular. 





Poems. By Thomas Gent. 12mo. pp. 191. 
London, 1828. T. Cadell ; W. Sams. 
Some of the little poems in this volume 
have been so popular as to ensure their new 
companions a ready welcome—of which indeed 
they are well worthy. Many truly poetical 
ideas are very gracefully expressed; and a sweet 
and natural vein of feeling is often enlivened 
by the more playful efforts of a gayer hour. 
Of the former class is the following poem ; 

while the next wakes a lighter chord. 
“* The Heliotrope. 
There is a flower whose modest eye 
Is turn’d with looks of light and love, 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 
Let clouds obscure, or darkness veil, 
Her fond idolatry is fled, 
Her sighs no more their sweets exhale, 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 
Canst thou not trace a moral here, 
False fiatterer of the prosperous hour ? 
Let but an adverse cloud a r, 
And thou art faithless as the flower !” 
** Black Eyes and Blue. 
Blue eyes and jet 
Fell parry mom ; 
Azure cr a pet, 
* Away, dark son! 
We are brilliant and blue 
As the waves of the sea:’ 
« And as cold, and untrue, 
And as changeable, ye.’ 
* We are born of the sky, 
Of a summer night, 
When first stars lie 
In a bed of blue light.’ 
* From the cloudy zone 
Round the setting sun, 
Like an angel’s throne. 
Are our glories won.’ 
* Pretty ladies, hold,’ 
Cupid said to the eyes; 
* For beauties that scold 
Are seldom wise : 
*Tis not colour I seek, 
Love’s fires to impart— 
Give me eyes that can speak 
From the depths of the heart.’” 

We cannot but think the Preface will be 
dwelt upon with kindliest sympathy, such as 
makes our nature’s better part: it is devoted 
to the memory of an affectionate and excellent 
wife, whose recent loss Mr. Gent appears to 
feel in all its bitterness. Death is indeed ter- 
rible when it involves such separations. 





Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Islands 
in the Month of December 1824. By a Naval 
Officer. 8vo. pp. 367. London, 1827. Flint. 

Tuis is not a tour after our idea of what a 

tour ought to be. It is a guide-book, a road 

book, a book for historical or antiquarian re- 
ference,—but of little general amusement or 
information. Open the work where you will, 
you meet with a passage about Hamilcar or 

Hannibal, Hiero or Dionysius ;' and every bat- 

tle and siege of every place and city in Sicily is 

given apropos to the mere mention of its name, 
and with a dryness of detail which admits ‘no 
zest to accompany the author during his jour- 





ney. The opening lines are singularly infeli- 
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citous; and with such a stumble at the thres- 

hold, we could hardly anticipate a good work. 

This affectation of fine writing is dissipated, 

however, as we advance, and the volume im- 
as it proceeds. 

“ A lovely bright morning, ushered in by 
the golden rays of the glorious orb of day, and 
the soothing zephyrs of a southern clime, be- 
8 the most promising auspices of a favour- 

le passage to the fruitful shores of Sicily, 
whither my friend and self had a long time 
looked forward with secret feelings of enthu- 
pa and peculiar sensations of delight, to 

lore.” 

he writer, after this display of eloquence, 
becomes more a matter-of-fact man, and in- 
dulges but little in the flowery style, to which 
he does not appear very well adapted ; but still 
his work, from its constant reference to every 
event connected with the towns and villages of 
Sicily which the last two or three thousand 
years have produced, becomes tedious. To a 
traveller in the island it may be pleasing to 
know that at one time he is on the site of some 
famous Roman or C: nian carnage,—and, 
at another, that the few stones he sees are the 
sole remains of some once magnificent temple ; 
but to give the particulars of all these conflicts, 
and to describe the paintings and statues which 
have existed in the lost edifices, is making ra- 
ther too free with the time and patience both of 
traveller and reader. The work will have its 
utility for those who visit these classic spots, 
and will make an excellent guide for the tourist 
who becomes sufficiently acquainted with its 
contents to winnow the wheat from the chaff, 
and to make use of the local information which 
it affords, separated from the heap of unimport- 
ant facts which envelop it. 

We give the f as-rather favourable 
specimens of the style as well as substance of 
_ the work. 

“ With the fame of Syracuse alluring the 
imagination, and the temples of Agrigentum 
rearing their massive columns in our mind’s 
eye, together with many other interesting sites 
of antiquity that hung like the spell of en- 
chantment round our necks, we experienced a 
sort of yearning to set out in quest of their 
sacred remains, and consequently made active 
preparations for our departure on the following 
morning. The preparations n for a 
journey in Sicily are of no unimportant nature ; 
since the traveller cannot, as in England, jump 
into a coach in the morning, and after travers- 
ing a distance of a hundred miles before seven 
o’clock in the evening, find himself in the quiet 
possession of a comfortable inn, a clean bed, 
and a salutary meal. The roads there, very 
unlike the paths of human beings, are little 
better than goat-tracks, and do not offer much 
choice as to the means of travelling, which are 
limited to riding on mules or in the lettiga, a 
vehicle perfectly resembling a rude species of 
Brighton or Cheltenham fly, suspended like a 
sedan chair between two poles, on the backs of 
a couple of mules, one behind, the other before. 
The motion is irregular and disagreeable be- 
yond description, attended at the same time 
with considerable danger of upsetting, if not 
driven with the greatest care over craggy and 
uneven ground, and particularly along the 
edges of precipices, where a false step would 
hurl the whole establishment into the plain 
below, in spite of the surefootedness of the 
beasts that usually bear them. Therefore, after 
due consideration, we determined on hiring 
mules, as the more preferable and independent 
mode of conveyance; besides which, what is 
infinitely more essential to the tourist, he can 





uninterruptedly gaze around him, and dwell at 
leisure on the prospects he beholds, without the 
intervention of panels, dirty curtains, and the 
intolerable nuisance of a small window, which 
on the occurrence of any remarkable objects or 
scenery, occasions an incessant interchange of 
most inconvenient co ° ee 

“ The approach to Palma is strikingly ro- 
mantic ; vegetation is beautiful, the groves and 
fruit-trees pour forth their riches with oriental 
luxuriance. As we approached the ascent, a 
bare white calcareous isolated hill, called Mount 
Calvary, towered above this beautiful verdure 
to our left, by a lonely church and 
convent of Benedictines. Its solitary site and 
barren earth accord well with the vows of its 
devoted inhabitants, and it forms not an unin- 
teresting object in contrast with the surround- 
ing scene. Beneath it, by the road side, em- 
bosomed in a rock overhung with wood, a 
copious fountain displayed to us the charms of 
an almost naked group of washerwomen. They 
were neither specimens of Albano’s playful syl- 
van nymphs sporting at the fountain of Tivoli, 
nor of the beguiling charms of Tasso’s Damas- 
can daughter; but the very extreme of female 
degradation and debasement, filthy, ragged to 
nudity, with dirty, tanned hides, haggard-look- 
ing, and more disgusting than the lowest order 
of black tribes I ever saw on the shores of 
Africa. Such is the characteristic picture of 
the softer sex amongst the lower classes of 
Sicilians, little calculated for rustic elegance, 
neither to excite admiration in the other sex, 
nor to put the moral habits of foreign travellers 
to the test.”’ 

The views are very pretty and well executed. 
For the costumes we cannot say so much. We 
suspect ‘‘ a Captain Bold,” not of Halifax, to 
be the author. 





The Birth-Day ; with other Tales. By Eliza- 
beth Frances Dagley, Authoress of Fairy 
Favours, &c. 12mo. pp. 270. London, 1828. 
J. Bulcock. 

HERE is the very book to come out at this sea- 
son: nothing like beginning the year well ; and 
many a little pair of eyes will sparkle at the 
pretty gift which this volume will make for our 
juvenile readers. Amusing, with variety in its 
amusement—well written, yet simple in style, 
and conveying those practical lessons an inter- 
esting story may so judiciously convey, — we 
have very cordial praise to bestow on me well 
worthy of the author of Fairy Favours. How 
useful a hint, in the present system of over- 
education, may be drawn from the following 
scenes ! 


‘¢ ¢ Hide and seek’ was soon decided upon, 
and the children had just entered into the spirit 
of the game when a servant came with a sum- 
mons for Isabella, as some of the company had 


expressed a wish for music. The little Her- 
berts looked rather disconcerted at this inter- 
ruption of their amusement. ‘ You need not 
come,’ said Isabella, affecting to treat her cousins 
like children much younger than herself ; * you 
can stay in the garden till I return.” But 
Mary and Louisa Herbert, though they were 
fond of play, knew how to behave with pro- 
priety, and accordingly returned with their 
cousins to the drawing-room, where Isabella 
was immediately placed at the instrument, to 
the great satisfaction of her mother. Mrs. Mor- 
timer, though she had been anxiously desirous 
of displaying her daughter’s proficiency, had 
yet found it very difficult to procure an opr 
tunity for that in t 


and though every one present knew that little 
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Miss Mortimer was said to be making 
progress in that science, yet nobody thought of 
desiring to hear her play ; and Mrs. Mortimer 
at last was obliged to directly ask her sister-in. 
law whether she would not like to hear the 
proficiency her niece had made? The com. 
pany, of course, all took the hint, and appeared 
most desirous of hearing the young lady play, 
and Mrs. Mortimer’s wishes were now accom. 
plished in seeing her child the object of general 
attention. Still she experienced some mortifi- 
cation; for though the mother would have 
listened with satisfaction for any length of 
time to her daughter’s performance, this was 
not the case with her visiters, some of whom 
began to whisper, and, from whispering, got 
into pretty brisk conversation. Others, who 
were too polite to talk, could hardly suppress a 
yawn; and many were anxiously watching the 
clouds, as if meditating an excuse for departing. 
In short, before Isabella had got through half 
the music with which the company were to be 
treated, Mrs. Mortimer could not help per- 
ceiving that they were heartily tired of the 
entertainment, and accordingly her daughter 
was dismissed from the instrument much sooner 
than had been intended. a ° 

*¢ When Isabella had been there a week, the 
time allotted for her visit, Mr. Herbert came 
to town, to request that his niece might remain 
some time longer; and, as Bell wrote to her 
mother, at the same time, saying how happy 
she was in the society of her cousins, Mrs. Mor- 
timer could not deny her request. She knew 
that her brother disliked Miss Loftus, and did 
not approve her plan of education; but she 
thought that even he must confess his niece did 
credit to her instruction. ‘ I hope, brother,’ 
said Mrs. Mortimer, who was always eager to 
hear her daughter praised, ‘I hope you find 
Bell improved ; I certainly think she has good 
abilities.” ‘ Indeed she has,’ replied Mr. Her- 
bert ; ‘ she is a very clever intelligent child, 
and has, I think, an excellent capacity.’ Mrs. 
Mortimer was delighted with this acknowledg- 
ment of her brother. ‘I know,’ said she, 
‘that, at one time, you thought my girl had 
no ear for music.’ ‘ To say the truth, sister,’ 
replied Mr. Herbert, ‘ I am exactly of the same 
opinion now, and must own that I am asto- 
nished at her proficiency and execution in a 
science for which I am convinced she has no 
taste; and I cannot but regret the time and 
pains she bestows on a pursuit which will 
never’ be a real source of pleasure to her.’ 
‘ Really !’ said Mrs. Mortimer, surprised and 
mortified, ‘ I cannot imagine what you mean, 
George, nor why you think Bell has no taste 
for music. I suppose, indeed, that while she 
is at your house she does not practise quite so 
much as she does at home.’ ‘Oh, no,’ resumed 
Mr. Herbert, ‘ I do not draw my conclusions 
from any such thing: on the contrary, I do 
assure you, Bell never fails to devote two 
hours, every morning, to practise, which she 
sits down to as toatask. If we have company, 
then my niece will play with much animation 
and pleasure ; but she will never touch the in- 
strument when there is no one to listen; and 
though I must give her credit for the perseve- 
rance she has bestowed, I am sorry it has been 
given to an accomplishment which is only to 
be displayed to others, and will never prove @ 
resource to herself.”’ 

The whole story from which we make these 
extracts is particularly well told; and, among 
others which earn merited praise, we must 
mention Proposing and Disposing, and Spirits, 





even though, where all deserve well, it is some- 
what invidious to particularise. The volume 
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is prettily embellished, and dedicated to 
Mrs. Hemans, in that spirit of appreciation 
and homage which she so well deserves. Miss 
Dagley’s Fairy Favours met with more favour 
from us in the length of our review; but we 
have no hesitation in saying that this added 
yolume must raise her still higher in the class 
of amiable instructresses, at once full of inven- 
tion (the imagination of their Parnassus) and 
of moral usefulness. Fancy and precept go 
hand in hand: and the Birth-day ought to 
have many happy Returns. 








The British Almanac; published under the 
euperintendence of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. pp. 60. London, 
1828. Baldwin and Cradock. 

“THE almanacs most in demand,” says the 

Introduction to the work, the name of which 

stands at the head of the present notice, ‘are 

remarkable for the mixture of ignorance and 
imposture which they contain, with much use- 
ful matter; and it is not very creditable either 
to those who prepare, or to those who buy 
them, that their circulation should be so ex- 
tensive, and that the worst by far are those 
chiefly used by the people. The conductors of 
the work now presented to the public, wish to 
disseminate all the information usually con- 
tained in an almanac, with other useful notices 

of the same description, and some matter of a 

more general nature and of higher value. The 

oldest almanacs are those of Moore and Par- 
tridge, which have survived their authors above 

a century, and continue to be published as their 

works. These works profess, in the plainest 

terms, to foretell the weather, even to a day; 
stating that on one day there will be rain, on 
another snow, and on a third thunder. They 
also prophesy as to political events with nearly 
equal confidence, though not quite so distinctly. 

Thus, one says, that at a particular time ‘ there 

will arrive good news from Cadiz, Scotland, 

and Naples ;’ and another tells you, that, about 

such a date, ‘a great minister will be im- 

peached,’ or ‘a dignitary of the church driven 

from his preferment.’ Nor are they free from 
party politics : one gives intimations, and even 
prints, of a nature calculated to set different 
religious sects in conflict ; and another dates 
the year as the 150th from the ‘ Horrid Popish 

Jacobite Plot’—thus keeping alive, for the pur- 

pose of exciting religious animosity, the me- 

mory of transactions which are a disgrace to 
the character of this country, and the worst 
blet upon the history of its law,—aflirming as 
real, crimes in a great degree imaginary,—and 
grossly mistaking even the notions respecting 
that plot which prevailed at the time. Some 
parts of these almanacs are not marked by much 
regard to decency ; but there are others, also 
gteatly circulated, which are utterly obscene, 
and could never be admitted into any decent 
house, had not habit, unfortunately, reconciled 
the community to such things, as well as to 
the absurdities of their astrology. From every 
thing of this description thie present work is 
carefully purified. Its conductors pretend not 
to foretell the weather, because the science of 

is far too imperfect to furnish the 
means of any calculations, beyond very general 
inferences, from the course of past seasons to 
the probable aspect of the future. They pro- 
fess no knowledge of future political events, 
because these depend upon the thoughts and 
actions of men, and are utterly unconnected 
with the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
upon which the ignorance and superstition of 
dark ages fancied them to hinge. ‘The place of 


culations, will be supplied by pure and useful 
information ; and the whole quantity of matter 
in this almanac will be increased to nearly 
twice that of the old ones, in order to afford 
further room for conveying instruction upon 
important subjects.” 

It is well known that the almanacs (nearly 
thirty in number) which have for a long series 
of years issued from the press in this country, 
and of which it is said that above half a million 
of copies are annually sold, have been published 
by the Stationers’ Company. Undoubtedly, no 
candid man, who has inspected these publica- 
tions, can hesitate to acknowledge that many 
of them contain much absurdity, and that a 
few of them are, in some degree, liable to a 
graver imputation ; although we really think 
that the latter point has been insisted upon, in 
the jntroduction which has just been quoted, 
much beyond what the case required. In a 
notice, however, which appeared a short time 
ago in a new periodical work, and which notice 
was simultaneous with the appearance of the 
British Almanac itself, not only were the ob- 
jectionable parts of the pre-existing almanacs 
pointed out with more than adequate repre- 
hension, not only was the British Almanac 
praised as it deserves to be, for its freedom 
from silliness and impurity, but the poor Sta- 
tioners’ Company was attacked with the utmost 
coarseness and asperity. Nor was that attack 
confined to the Company in its corporate capa- 
city : the names of the officers of the Company 
for the last year were specified,—avowedly for 
the gross and unjustifiable purpose of casting 
personal odium on individuals, some of whom 
we know to be, and all of whom we believe to 
be, of the most highly respectable character. 
The uncalled-fer violence of these remarks 
naturally excited indignation on the part of 
those against whom they were levelled ; and 
an elaborate defence of théir ‘conduct, drawn 
up, as it is reported, by a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his mathematical and other 
attainments, occupied several columns of a 
morning paper. Impartiality, however, com. 
pels us to say, that although this defence suc- 
cessfully exposes the unwarrantable mode and 
tone of the attack, it is by ne means satisfactory 
with respect to the question itself. The writer 
of it cannot deny that several of the almanacs 
published by the Stationers’ Company are de- 
formed by the introduction of a good deal of 
nonsense; and his extenuation of the conti- 
nued publication of such nonsense is, to say the 
least of it, very extraordinary. It is, in effect, 
that without such nonsense the almanacs 
would not sell; and, therefore, that profit is 
considered the only criterion of propriety. 
“That you may learn,” he observes, ‘* how 
inflexibly the vulgar resist an infringement 
upon their tastes, allow me to inform you that, 
about thirty years ago, the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, at the recommendation of Dr. Hutton, 
printed, and attempted to circulate, Wing’s 
Sheet Almanac, without the appendage of ‘ the 
dominion of the moon over man’s body.’ The 
result was, that their copies were returned 
simultaneously from the booksellers in every 
part of the kingdom; and they were com- 
pelled to print a new edition, in which head, 
face, neck, arms, throat, &c. were each as- 
signed its proper place.”” The insufficiency of 
such an apology is self-evident, and needs not 
asingle comment from us. It must be added, 
however, that the writer to whom we have 
alluded proceeds to charge the compilers of the 
British Almanac with having pillaged the al- 
manacs of the Stationers’ Company; which 





such vain and hurtful, because > Spe- 


almanacs it is the usage to publish in the 


month of November, in —, 
commencement of the-year. ‘* That the Soci- 
ety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
he remarks, “ should, after the Stationers’ 
Company have published their almanacs, avail 
themselves freely and unreservedly of the most 
valuable matter contained in those publica- 
tions ; transcribing into every month of their 
calendar whole columns, the result of original 
computations, and no where else to be found, 
is a measure, the moral and legal propriety of 
which may very seriously be queationed.”’ This 
is a heavy accusation; to a certain extent it 
seems to be well founded; and we own that 
such unacknowledged plunder of a contempo- 
rary and rival, especially when aggravated at 
the very moment of its commission by hostile 
and intemperate comment, appears to us to be 
at least as censurable as the offence of the 
other party, which, after all that we have 
felt it our duty to say respecting it, goes little 
farther than to expose some credulous farmer: 
to be tempted, by fallacious prognostications of 
the weather, to mow on the eve of a thunder- 
storm, or to afford to some lovely girl, whose 
sensibility may have been peculiarly excited on 
a genial day in spring, the supposed means of 
proving, by a reference to the “ planetary in- 
fluences,” that 

«* Her stars are more in fault than she.” 
It is, nevertheless, but just towards the Bri- 
tish Almanac to state, in conclusion, that 
however acquired, it contains much general 
and valuable information ; and that some of 
its original features, especially the rational di- 
rections with regard to health, and the brief 
but pithy moral precepts, which are scattered 
through its pages, are calculated to be exten- 
sively beneficial. 





Beaumont’s Travels in Buenos Ayres, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 37.) 
WE proceed to the concluding extracts from, 
and remarks on, this volume, which want of 


room obliged us to postpone. The audience of 
the young writer with Rivadavia is a spirited 
sketch, and not without a few smart touches at 
the principal figure. 
“ At the hour appointed (says Mr. B.) I 
posety attended the president, whom I 
ad the misfortune of being introduced to in 
London, and of knowing by his acts in Buenos 
Ayres. On presenting myself at his excel- 
lency’s residence in the fort, his aid-de-camp 
in full uniform received me. I gave him my 
eard, and was desired to wait in the ante-room 
till his excellency was at liberty ; this I did for 
nearly an hour, during which time the gentle- 
man in uniform was very earnest in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the extent of my observations 
while at Monte Video. Word was at last 
brought that his excellency was at liberty : my 
interrogator immediately disappeared in great 
haste, and after a quarter of an hour’s absence, 
returned and led me into the audience-chamber, 
where I was left alone to await the entrance of 
the president ; but expecting only to see Mr. 
Rivadavia, whom I had so frequently shook by 
the hand in London, and joked with at my 
father’s table, I did-not feel, as perhaps I ought 
to have done, the awfulness of the presence ! 
The silvery tinkling of a little bell in the ad- 
joining room arrested my attention, when, lo! 
the door opened with solemn slowness, and 
discovered the president of the Argentine Re- 
public, gravely advancing, and with an air so 
dignified that it was almost overpewering. The 
student, in the ‘ Devil on Two Sticks,’ could 
not have been more surprised at the breaking 





of the phial, than I was at what I saw. Every 
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little particular relating to a great man is gene- 
rally interesting to the public; it may, there- 
fore, not be impertinent to give a short de- 
scription of his excellency’s person and appear- 
ance. Don Bernardino Rivadavia seems to 

between forty and fifty years of age, about five 
feet in height, and much about that measure in 
circumference ; his countenance is dark, but 
not unpleasing, it denotes acuteness, and, with 
his features, appears to belong to the ancient 
race which formerly sojourned at Jerusalem : 
his coat is green, buttoned a /a Napoleon ; his 
small clothes, if such they can be called, are 
fastened at the knee with silver buckles, and 
the short remainder of his person is clad in 
silk hose, dress shoes, and silver buckles ; his 
wholeappearanceis not very unlike the caricature 
portraits of Napoleon : indeed, it is said, he is 
very fond of imitating that once great per- 
sonage in such things as are within his reach, 
such as the cut or colour of a coat, or the in- 
flation of an address. His excellency slowly 
advanced toward me, with his hands clenched 
behind him ; whether this, too, was done in 
imitation of the great well-known, or to gain 
something of a counterpoise to the weight and 
bulk which he bore before him, or to guard his 
hand from the unhallowed touch of familiarity, 
it might be equally difficult and immaterial to 
determine ; but his excellency slowly advanced, 
and with a formal patronising air, at once made 
known to me that Mr. Rivadavia in London, 
and Don Bernardino Rivadavia, president of 
the Argentine Republic, were not to be con- 
sidered as one and the same person. After our 
few formal salutations were over, I hastened 
to express to his excellency the grievous disap- 
pointment which the friends of fis country, in 


England, must feel at the falsification of their 
just expectations. I took the liberty of re- 


minding him of the. promises of powerful aid, 
and fi which had been lavished 
upon us in England, to induce us to advante 
our capital and our cares in the work of promot- 
ing emigration to their shores. I pointed out 
to him the misapplication of the money and 
stores which we had sent out, for the aid of 
such emigrants as chose to settle on our land. 
I stated to him, that I could procure no account 
from the agent who, under Dons Lezica and 
De Castro, had the charge of the stores, and 
had also, I believed, great part of the money ; 
nor from the Dons themselves; and I asked 
him to assist me in procuring from these per- 
sons some account at least, and to aid me in 
rescuing the wreck of our property from their 
grasp. I also hoped that he would cause his 
emigration committee to repay our advances for 
the passage of the emigrants, according to the 
advertised offers,.and the contract of Don 
Lezica. For it was always considered very 
doubtful whether the emigrants would choose 
to stop at the rural settlement: it was appre- 
hended that the high wages and other attrac- 
tions at Buenos Ayres, would cause them to 
prefer the city; and the instructions sent out 
were, that if they did so, they might be in- 
dulged ; when the government was to be called 
upon to pay their passage-money, according to 
their public offer, and the assurance in Don 
Lezica’s contract, to the extent of 200 families. 
The submission of these topics was frequently 
interrupted, or only replied to by his excel- 
lency asking, with provoking coolness, ‘ How 
are the ladies ??—‘ I hope your mother is well’— 
‘ Your father has been very unhappy in this busi- 
ness.’ When, however, his stock of kind inqui- 
ries was exhausted, he pleaded his numerous en- 
gagements, and begged of me to s with the 
ministers——the ministers w speak with 
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him—and so we should speak together. He 
then went to the adjoining room, and rung his 
little silver bell; when he re-entered, he was 
accompanied by Mr. Oliveira, secretary to the 
minister Aguero, to whom he introduced me, 
telling him to do every thing in his power to 
forward my interest ; but, although this gen- 
tleman always behaved with great personal 
civility, neither from him, the president, nor 
any other member of the government, could I 
procure the least iota of assistance or redress.” 

The author goes on to charge the govern- 
ment with many extraordinary and absurd 
acts of bad faith ; such as imposing upon him, 
imprisoning him, &c. &c.; and the following 
anecdote will prove that it is not a desirable 
thing to be in such hands :— 

“A dry well, about thirty feet deep, was 
pointed out to me, in relation to which my 
companion, an inhabitant of the town, told me 
the following history :—Some few years ago, an 
opulent Portuguese came over from the Banda 
Oriental to Arroyo de la China, in order to 
effect extensive purchases of cattle. He 
brought with him, for the purpose, a large 
supply of gold ounces (doublons). The then 
commandante of the city, by a due exertion of 
that inquisitorial vigilance so necessary in a 
person helding his office, ascertained these 
facts, and, in order to shew due attention to 
so acceptable a visitor, invited him to his 
house, made much of him, and walked with 
him about the town and its suburbs. The 
commandante, who previously had never been 
guilty of displaying any wealth, on a sudden 
surprised his neighbours by an unwonted ex- 
hibition of gold ounces. Such a sudden rise of 
fortune excited the wonder of the townsmen, 
for in that country, very unlike our own, 
riches are rare; and the means of acquiring 
any moderate portion of them, honestly, visible 
to every body: “still the wonder grew,’ and 
remained unsatisfied. Another wonder was, 
what had become of his dear friend the Portu- 
guese; they were no longer seen walking to- 
gether. Many of the townsmen, as well as 
the commandante, had had their eye upon the 
Portuguese and his gold ounces, and longed to 
draw him within their affectionate embraces ; 
but the Portuguese gentleman had disappeared 
abruptly, nobody knew whither or how. In 
a short time, however, some one looking into 
this well, saw the body of the Portuguese, 
with his throat cut from ear to ear. Suspicion 
immediately fell on the commandante ; circum- 
stances transpired which established his guilt 
beyond the possibility of doubt. He was sent 
to Bajada, the then capital of the province, 
near Santa Fé, where he was tried, cast, and 
condemned to be shot; but one of those revo- 
lutions, which have of late years been so fre- 
quent in this country, arrested the arm of 
justice, and set the murderer free: he not 
only escaped from punishment, but was en- 
abled to return to Arroyo de la China, where 
he was appointed to an office of great power, 
and under this power it was our misfortune to 
fall. After hearing this tale, I felt grateful 
that I had not been murdered as well as plun- 
dered; and was more eager than ever to be 
afloat. On my return to the town, I found 
the passports completed ; little time was lost in 
getting on board. Our rudder and sails were 
restored; a good stock of provisions, brandy, 
mite, &c. was laid in; and after a captivity of 
twenty days, we were enabled to escape from 
the clutches of the gypsy rulers of this mis- 
governed province.” 3 
We must now, however, finish with a few of 





Mr. Beaumont’s general observations. 
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“ No sooner, however, did the money and 
men of Europe reach their hands, than the 
former professions of the government were 
disregarded, and their course of politics was 
changed. Schemes of distant conquest were 
projected, and war was raised against the sur. 
rounding states and the aboriginal inhabitants, 
to enforce submission to a general government, 
of which Buenos Ayres was to be the head, 
In this vain-glorious enterprise, the funds 
destined for domestic improvement have been 
squandered away, and the emigrants have been 
required to change their plough-shares into 
swords, and their reaping-hooks into spears. 
The provinces which, by pacific measures, 
might have formed a federal union with Buenos 
Ayres equally beneficial to all, have been con- 
verted into declared enemies. The provinces 
of Paraguay and Santa Fé have beaten the 
troops of Buenos Ayres sent to reduce them, 
and the other provinces will endeavour to do 
the same if attacked. This war has exposed 
the hollowness of the union of the twenty 
South American provinces. In point. of fact, 
no two of them are now either politically or 
morally united. Buenos Ayres, in effect, is 
carrying on the war with Brazil single-handed ; 
for the adjoining province of Entre Rios has 
contributed little more than in suffering, and, 
I believe, no other province than Mendoza has 
sent any contingent in support of the war. 
The provinces generally are neither bound to- 
gether by the bonds of love nor fear. They are 
in the nature of scattered settlements in the 
vast wilderness of South America, in which the 
wants of the scanty inhabitants of each are so 
few, and so easily supplied among themselves, 
that they are independent of each other. Most 
of the provinces consist of little more than one 
town in each, with a number of cattle-walks 
around, it, leaving extensive: wastes between 
them and ‘éther provinces, which wastes are 
occupied only by wild animals or wandering 
Indians. During the government of the Spa- 
niards, these detached settlements were kept 
in subjection by one uniform government per- 
vading the whole of them, by one general mi- 
litary force, and by habitual submissiveness : 
during the war of independence, they were 
kept united by the external pressure of the 
Spanish armies from the opposite coasts, and 
the necessity of mutual co-operation and as- 
sistance. But the military government of 
Spain having disappeared, and the external 
pressure of adverse arms having ceased, the 
necessity of union among the provinces has 
disappeared also. On the contrary, a spirit of 
resistance to control has arisen, and the several 
detached settlements have now taken their 
separate stands in isolated independence.” 

From these quotations it will be inferred 
that there is a good deal more in the volume 
whence they are taken which deserves the at- 
tention of England. As for the author, with 
some ebullitions pardonable enough in youth, 
especially under the circumstances in whic 
he was placed, and a rather unfinished style, 
we consider his work to do him very great 
credit. 





Angelo’s Reminiscences. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 
[Concluding notice.] 
WE must end as we have begun and gone on 
with this work—select its anecdotes. 

“ The two Thompsons, bachelors, brothers, 
and music-sellers, who so long resided on the 
north side of St. Paul’s, were great patrons of 
the Queen’s Arms concerts. At this time, all 
the favourite old songs, set to music, were 
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printed on a sheet, price three half-pence. They 
were publishers, too; and those who sought in 
vain elsewhere for any popular song, catch, 
glee, or cantata of past time, might almost 
certainly procure it there. One of the brothers 
was remarkable for his taciturnity, and the 
other for hiseverlastingloquacity. ‘ He is always 
talking,’ said Michael Arne, ‘ excepting when 
he is whistling ;’ both of which operations, it 
would seem, he performed through the nose. 
He was a most obliging man, though hasty as 
a Welshman, and hot as an Hibernian, when 
played upon ; which he was. cruelly subject to 
be, by the wags who knew of his eccentricities. 
His voice, from some natural impediment, 
gave utterance to his thoughts as though he 
spoke through the reed of a clarionet. His 
manner of squeaking, indeed, was not unlike 
the oratory of Punch. Knowing his desire to 
accommodate his customers, for he would untie 
a hundred parcels of music to sell a three-half- 
penny song, the mischievous young men of the 
city would go to inquire for some piece that 
had no existence but in their roguish imagina- 
tions. ‘ Pray, Mr. Thompson, do you happen 
to have asong—I do not exactly recollect its 
title—but—it is a hunting song ?—I wish to 
purchase it to send to my aunt in the country.’ 
* Can = not remember the title, sir ?’ 
‘No, Mr. Thompson, I have forgotten.’ 
* Should you know the tune, sir?’ ‘ I think 
I should ;’ when the -natured music-seller 
would look about on his shelves, and, whilst 
unpacking a miscellaneous collection, would 
hum—‘ The dusky night ides ound e skies 


—and usher in e mor-or-orn,’ then whist- 
ling the remainder of the air, he would ask, 
‘ Is that it, sir ??. ‘ No, Mister Thompson.’ 
‘ No trouble, sir—I’ll endeavour to think of 
another. ‘When Auoali peeps at er dawn o 


day, er ounds*begin to ky-i-i-ii? Is at like 
er tune, sir?? No,» Mister Thompson ;’ 
and so on, whistling and singing by turns ; 
when it not unfrequently happened that the 
mischievous sparks, betraying their hoax by 
laughing, Thompson, discovering their inten- 
tion, would let fly a volley of execrations, and, 
at the same time, a half ream of songs at their 
heads, when the young dogs would run for 
their lives.—There was another Thompson, 
who used to take a part in the concerts at the 
Queen’s-arms, Newgate-street, who, strange 
as the coincidence may appear, was not only a 
music-seller, but also spoke and sang like that 
comical fellow Punch. This worthy, who was 
an excellent musician, and was organist to St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, kept a music shop under 
Exeter-’Change. He, though no relation, 
made a friendly triumvirate with the two 
Thompsons of St. Paul’s, and they used fre- 
quently to take a mutton-chop together, at the 
late well-known chop-house in Bow Church- 
yard. This was the favourite resort of some 
of the most remarkable characters among the 
old citizens of the last century. It was here 
that the firstenamed Thompson created so 
much mirth, by his misnomer, in ordering two 
pork chops, for two poached 3 a tale 
which was thus dramatised by George Saville 
Carey, and-related by him to the amusement 

the guests at many a tavern dinner. Thomp- 
son one evening, taking his usual seat, at the 
corner table by the fire, after reading the 
Public Ledger, called to the waiter, who hap- 
pened to be anew comer on that day, ‘ Waiter, 
bring metwo postach.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the 
waiter, and carrying the order to the cook, re- 
turned to spread the table-cloth. Other guests 
had already called for various viands, and the 
greater part were. at their respective suppers. 





In his turn, Thompson was served with two 
nicely cooked pork-steaks. ‘* Wha the devin 
do you mean, sirrah! I ordered two postach,’ 
(meaning two poached eggs). ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said the new waiter, rather flippantly, ‘ there 
are two pork-steaks.” ‘ Confound er impu- 
rence! Do I not speak plain English ? I told 
er, two—post—ach; send her master, 0-0, 
puppy, 0!’ The master came, when Thomp- 
son, not perceiving that all the company were 
convulsed with laughter, had the man brought 
before him, and commenced an examination as 
follows: ‘ O-o, puppy, 0! Doo know a cock 
from a hen ?—Well, sir, what is a cock’s 
wife ?? ‘ Why, ahen, sir.’ Well, and what 
is er chiltern of a cock and ahen? (answering 
himself) Why ickens, sir. And what are 
ickens, sir, before they are ickens, you arrant 
foon !’ (fool) * O! why eggs, sir,’ replied 
the waiter. ‘ Eggs, sir! en post me two 
ickens, sir, before ey are ickens, you ass !’”” 

Whitfield and Westley.—‘** With regard to 
Mr. Whitfield and this dramatic Proteus, 
(Tate. Wilkinson,) who having been one of the 
sect denominated Whitfieldites, and a constant 
listener to his pulpit oratory, he could touch 
him off to the life. Foote saw the preacher but 
once. Tate (the wolf in sheep’s clothing) was 
one of his disciples. That Whitfield was a man 
of talent there can be no doubt ; he frequently 
addressed his auditory with energy, feeling, and 
pathos ; but, as Foote used to say, ‘ like the 
cow, after giving a good pailful of milk, he was 
apt to kick it down again ;’ or, in other words, 
that good sense which, at one period of his dis- 
course, would please the most gravely ortho- 
dox, would be suddenly succeeded by such ex- 
travagant ravings and pious rodomontade, that 
its effect reversed the line of Goldsmith which 
refers to the pious parson Primrose :— 

* And those who came to scoff—remained to pray ;’ 
for many who went with the serious intention 
to benefit by Whitfield’s pious exhortations, on 
listening to the freedom, not to say levity, with 
which he handled Scripture, and the indecorous 
familiarity with which he frequently spoke of 
sacred things, thinking the preacher more of 
the zany than the priest, quitted the taber- 
nacle in disgust. The portrait of this reverend 
gent. was thus sketched by the pen of the 
mimic. He describes him as the first actor in 
his walk, and not without humour, here—and 
—there. His dialect was not only ‘ very par- 
ticular,’ he says, but certainly very affected. 
Lurd instead of Lord, and Gud, as the other 
pronunciation of the deity. One of his favourite 
texts was—May we all work the harder, con- 
tinues the wag, which text he illustrated thus : 
—‘ There was a poor woman, and she was a 
long while before she was converted : she was 
three score years and ten.—Yes she was; she 
was three score years and ten. ° Sir, (says she, 
to the good man that converted her,) sir, (says 
she,) I am three score years and ten. I have 
been a long time about it ; but, sir, (says she, 
I will work the harder :—yes, sir, (says she, 
I will work the harder!’ And O! may you 
all—all—all—like that dear, good woman—all 
work the harder!, What, (looking down 
from his desk in a sudden rhapsody,) what— 
you young ones! You are some of you twelve, 
some fourteen years of age, yet you do not 
think of going to hell! What! twelve and 
fourteen years of age, and not think of going 
to hell! O ye little brats, you!’ And then 
he shook his white wig, and growled exactly 
like my performance of Squintum, says the 
wicked actor. And so it seems it was—for 
the portrait was scarcely a caricature likeness 
of the master, drawn by a disciple of his own 





school. Whitfield proceeded—at least so says 
the mimic—‘ You go to plays—and what do 
you see there? Why, if you will not tell 
me,'I will tell you what you see there. When 
you see the players on the stage, you see the 
devil’s children grinning at you! When you 
go to the play-house, I suppose you go in 
ruffles—I wonder whether Paul wore ruffles ? 
No; there were no ruffles in Paul’s days. 
I am told that people say I daw/— well I 
allow it, I do bawl, and I wil/ bawl—I will 
not be a velvet-mouthed preacher. I will not 
speak the word of Gud in a drowsy manner, 
like your church preachers—your steeple-house 
preachers—I’ll tell you a story. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the last age, was 
acquainted with Betterton the player. You 
all have heard of Betterton. One day the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said to Betterton 
the player, ‘ Pray inform me, Mr. Betterton, 
what is the reason you actors on the stage 
can affect your congregation with things 
imaginary as if they were real; while we of 
the church speak of things real, which our 
congregations only receive as if they were 
imaginary ?’ ‘ Why, my lord archbishop, (says 
Betterton the player,) the reason is very 
plain. We actors on the stage speak of 
things imaginary as if they were real, and 
you in the pulpit speak of things real as if 
they were imaginary.’ Therefore, I will 
bawl,’ said Whitfield, ‘ I will bawl—I will 
not be a velvet-mouthed preacher.’ His con- 
temporary labourer in the vineyard, a man 
of parts also, used commonly to address his 
auditors in the same whimsical strain, as 
though he and his pious colleague would 
really interpret serious texts in a merry mood. 
‘ If ye be merry—sing psalms, and why not 
hymns?’ quoth Whitfield, which begot that 
divine mirth, which, whatever might be its 
operation upon the pious ignorant, neverthe- 
less, was too likély, in spite of decorum, to 
set all sensible persons upon the titter. Singing 
sacred hymns to the airs of Bacchanalian songs 
and Scottish reels, is divine mirth indeed! 
The said Mr. Westley, as well as Whitfield, 
notwithstanding their having received an uni- 
versity education, became field-preachers. That 
the intentions of those celebrated holders-forth 
were pious, there is no apparent reason for 
doubting—that they were learned in the sacred 
Scriptures there can be no doubt at all; and 
few, perhaps, will be found to dispute what 
has been asserted, namely, that they were 
men of good understanding ; but there can be 
no slander in asserting, that, however they 
might boast of grace, they were not abounding 
in taste. The following, to wit :—* When I was 
at college,’ said this rival of Whitfield, ‘ when 
I was at college, I was fond of the devil’s pops 
(cards), and every Saturday I was one at a 
party at whist—not only of an afternoon, but 
an evening. After this I became acquainted 
with the Lord. On my first acquaintance I 
used to talk with him once a week, then every 
day, then twice a-day; then, on better ac- 
quaintance, as our intimacy increased, he ap- 
pointed a meeting every four hours. Now, my 
dear friends! if you think there is no harm in 
the devil’s pops, play with them. So with 
other things, hunting the hare, and going to 
assemblies, there staying till two or three 
o'clock, and dancing,’ as the pious old gentle. 
man delicately expressed it, ‘ belly to belly, 
and back to back.’- Why, if you think there 
is no harm in these things, go—and do as you 
list. But better to get into conversation with 
the Lord.’ It surely cannot surprise, that 
preaching of this ‘ cast and character,’ even 
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admitting that the audacious mimic quoted 
* not always upon oath,’ exposed such in-door 
and out-of-door holders-forth, as fair game to 
those who had procured a license from Wit to 
sport in the field of Satire.” 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress. By Ann of Swan- 
sea. 3vols. Newman and Co. 
CownTatninc the usual ingredients: a titled 
and handsome hero—an outrageously beautiful 
heroine, who suffers all kinds of undeserved 
misfortunes—a few a deaths - happy 
marri j—such, young ladies, are the con- 
tents a i tein. For ourselves, we are 
free to confess, that we are somewhat past the 

age of these things. 

The Honey Bee; its Natural History, Phy- 
siology, and Management. By Edward Be- 
van, M.D. 12mo. pp. 404. London, 1827. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 

WE fear that the ingenious author of this inte- 

resting work will think us drones for having so 

long allowed it to lie unnoticed on our table. We 
assure him, however, that (except in one point) 
we are good hard workers ; and that we have 
been prevented from introducing it to the atten. 
tion of our readers only by the swarm of other 
publications. There is scarcely any subject of 
more curious and entertaining contemplation 
than the bee; and Dr. Bevan has here presented 
to the world, in a concise but perspicuous shape, 
all that has hitherto been known with respect 
to the character, habits, and management of 
that most sagacious and extraordinary insect ; 
adding and valuable original remarks, 
which have been suggested to him by his own 
observation and experience. He appears to us 
to have completely succeeded in his object of 

** affording a lar view of the present state 

of apiarian khowledge, historical, physiological, 

and practical ;”” and we strongly recommend his 
volume to all admirers of the inexhaustible 
wonders of nature. 


Miller’s Chart of the Administration, from the 
Accession of George III. to the \st February, 
1828. London, J. Miller. 

Ow the face of a sheet of paper, by a simple and 

clear columnar arrangement, we have here pre- 

sented to us, at one glance, the component parts 
of every Administration or Cabinet to whom our 

Government has been confided for sixty-seven 

The dates are affixed, and every change 
is obvious at first sight. Need we add, that 
the utility of the Chart and its readiness for 
reference are great recommendations to the 





public? The idea of giving so much informa. | 1 


tion, by adesign in this form, is ingenious, and 
deserves to be rewarded. 





LA: - ST 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Feb. 1. 

Tu French are gradually imitating English 
methods of publication. After exclamations long 
and loud against advertisments being admitted 
into the newspapers, save literary paragraphs, 
all the journals now admit advertisements, even 
those of quack doctors, with the pronoun we, to 
give greater effect to the dose. The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews were railed against for 
their lumbering size and infrequency of publica- 
tion,—and there are now no fewer than four 
published under similar forms: La Revue 
Américaine, la Revue Britannique, ia Revue 
Trimestrielle, quarterly—and Ja Revue Fran- 
gaise every two months:—they are all far, 
very far, behind their English models ; for they 
are principally written by unfledged authors, 





A en _Aa 
whose educations can scarcely be called termi- 
nated, and whose judgments are not yet mature : 
but they all give promises of hope ; and in a few 
years we shall, no doubt, find them less dog- 
matical and dictatorial, more enlarged in their 
views, and more sound in their decisions. 

A French Literary Gazette has been for 
some time projected, in imitation of the Lon- 
don; but the immense mass of materials, and 
their variety, frighten the parties. A French. 
man is a great stickler for method ; he must do 
every thing by rule, and in what he calls a 
classical manner : hence most of their Literary 
Journals are special; and in order for a person 
to be aw courant of what passes in the literary 
and scientific world, the arts, &c., he must 
subscribe to at least twenty different Monthly 
Journals.—When mentioning French Jour- 
nals, we may hint at the cause of the small 
numbers printed of many of them :—the irre- 
gularity of publication. There is a fixed day 
for their appearance, but it is never kept: 
and a Periodical which ought to appear on the 
Ist, very frequently does not come out until 
the 10th, 15th, or even 20th. If they keep 
to time within a week, they consider it a 
marvellous effort of regularity; whereas, in 
England, if the papers are not ready to the 
hour, they may shut up shop at once. Some- 
times, indeed, the French make up for the de- 
lay in a singular manner; for instance, the 
Asiatic Journal, for January 1828, was pub- 
lished three weeks before the number for De- 
cember 1827. This is what M. Azais would 
call @ compensation. 

Animal Magnetism is making proselytes here, 
and the 3d Number of its “ Propagator” isa 


strong matter. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Tut Lonpon InstituTion.—A series of 
evening Conversazione commenced here last 
Wednesday; and the meeting was very nu- 
merously attended. New inventions, and spe- 
cimens of improvements, were exhibited ; and a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Partington, of which 
we shall speak in our next. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Feb. 2.—On Thursday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred in congrega- 
tion :— 

Masters of Arts.—Hon. and Rey. R. F. King, St. Ma 
Hall, Grand Compounder; Rev. T. Hughes, Jesus Col- 
lege; Rev. J. Bond, Wadham Cis - Hill, Brasen- 
ee: Rev. J. L. Capper, Rev. G. Jeans, Pem- 
broke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Tanner, Queen’s College; Viscount 

mesdale, H. S. Markham, H. P. A. Bentinck, S. R. 
Cart ht, Christ Church; T. L. Wheeler, Scholar, 
W. Millner, Worcester College; R. J. Gould, St. Alban 
Hall; T. J. Birch, G. Roots, Brasennose Co! ; H.V. 
Shortland, Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner, Lincoln College; 
<2. Smith, Pembroke College; N. Goldsmid, Exeter 


CamBRIDGE, Feb. 1.—Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of £25 each, to the two best proficients 
in mathematics and natural philosophy among 
the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on 
Friday last adjudged to Mr. C. Perry, of Tri- 
nity College, and Mr. J. Baily, of St. John’s 
College, the first and second Wranglers. 


Tne Society of Antiquaries of Scotland met 
on Monday night, when William Henry Mur- 
ray, Esq. and Captain R. R. Trotter, pro 
as fellows, and Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, 
proposed as a corresponding member, were 
duly elected. The following papers were then 
read :—1. Notices regarding the site of Mac- 
beth’s castle at Inverness, by Mr. Anderson, 





nage of a tradition conn with the 
ibrary and furniture of James IV. King of 
Scotland, and of these having been carried off 
after the battle of Flodden, and set up at Speke 
Hall, county of Lancaster; with several beau- 
tiful drawings of the interior and elevation of 
Speke Hall, by William Robert Wharton, 
Esq. F.A.S. London. Edinburgh Saturday 
Post. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Havine spoken generally of the present Ex- 
hibition at the British Gallery, we proceed to 
make a few remarks on some of the most pro. 
minent of its features. 

No. 1. Presentation of an English Roman 
Catholic Family* to Pius VII., containing 
Portraits of Cardinal Gonsalvi, Riaria Maestro 
di Camera, Canova, Gibson, Rieppenhausen, 
and others. P. Davis. — There are few 
greater difficulties in the art of painting, than 
to give to a group of portraits the air of an 
historical composition. It must have cost 
Mr. Davis much study and pains to conquer 
that difficulty as he has conquered it in this 
large and elaborate work. His anxiety to 
carry the principles on which he proceeded into 
colour, as well as into form, has probably been 
the cause of his adopting a general tone, which 
is certainly too subdued; and which perhaps 
appears the more s0, in consequence of the 
neighbourhood of gayer hues. 

No. 50. Amphitrite. W. Hilton, R.A.— 
There is classical feeling, and more than clas- 
sical purity, in every thing that comes from 
Mr. Hilton’s accomplished pencil. This is a 
sweet and elegant composition, and would 
make an excellent pendant to the ‘‘ Europa” 
by the same artist, which was so distinguished 
an ornament of the gallery of that true and 
lamented friend of British genius, the late 
Lord de Tabley. 

No. 5. “ Venus now wakes, and wakens 
Love.”? No. 19. Cupid intercedes for Psyche. 
W. Etty, A.R.A..We own that, generally 
speaking, we think Mr. Etty more successful 
in pictures of this size than in those of greater 
magnitude. Both these little productions are 
very attractive, especially in colour. Mr. Etty 
communicates an admirable texture to his 
flesh—leaving off at the line, so nice and dif- 
ficult to hit, where too great looseness ends, 
and too great hardness begins. His drawing is 
occasionally careless; we say “‘ careless,” be- 
cause it is impossible that an artist who has for 
so many , and so unremittingly, studied 
the living model, can err in that respect from 
want of knowledge. Let Mr. Etty also be- 
ware of voluptuousness : it is one of the most 
unpardonable sins against taste. 

No. 314. The Ducal Palace, Venice. R. P. 
Bonington.—If it possessed a little more sun- 
niness of effect, this fine picture might chal- 
lenge comparison with the best of Canaletti’s 
works. It has all the truth of the camera- 
obscura. The execution is masterly ; not only 
in the buildings, water, &c. but also in the 
figures, which are numerous, and to which, by 
a few bold and well-placed touches, Mr. Bon- 
ington has given a character and an expression 
rarely to be seen in the produetions of this 
branch of the arts. , 

No. 131. Wreckers off Fort Rouge ; Calais 
in the distance. C. Stanfield.—Mr. Stanfield 
has for some years been making rapid advances 
in his profession; and may now be justly con- 
sidered as taking his place in the first ranks of 

* We believe that of the Eerl of Shrewsbury. 
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it. . His pictures have always some striking 
quality about them; som which arrests 
the eye of a spectator as it wanders over the 
walls of a gallery, and compels him to approach 
and admire. The composition, both of lines 
and of chiaro-scuro in this spirited work, is 
most skilfully managed. While we were look- 
ing at it, we were annoyed by hearing a Cock- 
ney-critic at our elbow censuring the colour of 
the “ water.”” Now, every body who has, at 
any period of his life, been on terms of intimacy 
with the sea, well knows the variety of hues 
which, in different moods, its waves can as- 
sume; and that among those hues, that which 
Mr. Stanfield has chosen for his great mass of 
half-tint is not the one which the least fre- 
quently recurs.—Perhaps a little less ‘* mak- 
ing-out” in the boat, and in the objects of the 
middle-distance, might have been advantageous 
to the general effect. 

No. 329. Who'll serve the King? R. Farrier. 
—The class of subjects to which Mr. Farrier 
seems for some time to have pretty generally 
deyoted himself, must be one of great interest 
and amusement. What objects of contempla- 
tion can be more entertaining and delightful 
than the occupations and sports of ‘‘ innocent 
little men and women,” as Dr. Johnson so 
happily called children ? Mr. Farrier’s ‘¢ Tra- 
gedy” must be fresh in the recollection of the 
nblic. The present picture is as excellent in 
its way. Nothing can be finer than the gay, 
swaggering air of the urchin who is endeavour- 
ing, by the offer of a new brass button, to 
enlist a poor little fellow, who appears half 
alarmed, and yet half tempted, to join the 
infantile band,—marching up in “ most ad- 
mired disorder,”’ and with shouts of merriment, 
which are all but audible. 

No. 399. The vain Jackdaw stripped of his 
stolen plumes. G. Lance-——The;execution of 
this picture is most curious aud extraordinary. 
Never have we beheld any thing like it since 
the days when the free flourishes of Tomkins 
or of Ashby used to captivate our boyish fan- 
cies, in the copies of which our own pothooks 
and hangers were the miserable imitations. 
We have in our time seen a little of the mé- 
chanique of the art of painting; but we are at 
a loss to conceive the means which have enabled 
Mr. Lance thus firmly, yet delicately, to tilt 
over his canvass. The singular character of 
the execution, however, is far from being the 
sole attraction of this picture: it has other 
and much higher claims to attention. The 
colouring is gorgeous, and yet is so skilfully 
managed as to be devoid of glare. But it is 
in expression that its chief beauty lies. _The 
shame and apprehension of the denuded daw, 
and the contempt and indignation of the proud 
peacocks, are so admirably represented, that, 
recollecting also as we do (and who does not ?) 
Mr. Lance’s affecting picture of “ the Wounded 
Heron,” in the last Exhibition of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street, we would really ad- 
vise him to adopt a plan similar to that of 
Mr. Chalon, and give the world a series of 
works illustrative of ‘ the Passions of Birds.” 

gamut, from the tenderness of the dove to 
the ferocity of the vulture, would be abund- 
antly extensive ; and Professor Wilson might 
perhaps be persuaded to write such another 

ificent critique on the series, as that 
which was published in Blackwood last year on 
“ Selby’s Ornithology.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Passes of the Alps, No.V. By 
William Brockedon 


TuE present Number of this highly interesting 


publication illustrates the Pass of the Great 
Saint Bernard, of which Mr. Brockedon justly 
observes, that “‘ there is no passage of the Alps 
which affords to the traveller greater pleasure, 
either in the enjoyment or the recollection of 
his journey to Italy; for, besides the wildness 
of this Alpine pass, and the beauty of the valley 
of Aosta, through which the road to Turin con- 
tinues after it leaves the mountains,—the kind 
reception which he experiences from the reli- 
gious community at the hospice on the summit 
of the Saint Bernard, is remembered as long as 
he can be grateful for the devotion which induces 
these excellent men to offer to the traveller their 
welcome, and spread for him their hospitality 
in the wilderness.” Of the subjects of this 
Number, we were most struck with “* The Lake 
of the Great Saint Bernard, from the Hospice,” 
(in which are introduced two of the invaluable 
and well-known dogs of Saint Bernard) ; “* The 
Descent from the Great Saint Bernard, on the 
side of Italy.;” and ‘“* The Chateau of St. Ger- 
main, from the Defile of Mont Jovet.’”?” The 
first vignette, the view of the “* Hospice” itself, 
is also very beautiful. 


NorTHERN Society. — We take much 
pleasure in announcing that at a meeting of 
the Directors of the Northern Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts, held a few days 
since, it was resolved that the gallery should be 
opened early in May this year, for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of pictures by living artists. It 
is not easy for us to convey a knowledge of 
the advantages which the fine arts have de- 
rived in the North of England from the es- 
tablishment and exertions of this Institution, 
nor, consequently, how much entitled it is 
to the support of British artists. Before the 
Society had excited general attention towards 
painting and sculpture in this place, the most 
wealthy and respectable of the inhabitants 
were almost indifferent to such subjects. 
Within the last fifteen or twenty years, during 
which time frequent exhibitions in the town 
have cultivated a taste for pictures and the 
sister art, a choice, if not a large, collection of 
works of merit has become the necessary ap- 
pendage of affluence. The example set by 
Leeds has also been followed by other places in 
the North, until most of the principal towns 
now boast their annual display of paintings. 
We need not point out the benefits thus con- 
ferred on artists generally, or remind them 
how extensively a love for the productions of 
the pencil and the chisel has been thereby dif- 
fused, and, what is more german to the mat- 
ter, what a wide and profitable market has 
been thus opened.—From a Correspondent at 
Leeds. 


The Sheffield Mercury, mentioning the Leeds 
Exhibition, adds :—“ Several other places have 
now their annual display of works of art ; and 
it would surprise us, were such an institution 
begun in Sheffield, if it did not find warm and 
generous supporters. 


Works of art are at present collecting for an 
exhibition of painting and sculpture in Dum. 
fries. Amongst the specimens already sent in, 
are paintings by Nasmyth, Wilson, Nicholson, 
Watson, Ewbank, Howe, Harvey, Gilfillan, 
Geikie, Simson, Kidd, Bonnar, Lees, Allan, 
Johnston, Northcote, Ward, Fradelle, Hofland, 
Glover, Richardson, Parker, Landseer, Good, 
Nutter, Sheffield, Green, Dobson, &c. &c. 
Sculptures by Chantry, Thorvaldson, Canova, 
Gott, Smith, Ritchie, Henning, Dunbar, &c. 





K&tm——Edinburgh Saturday Post. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A LAMENT FOR CHIVALRY. 
Atas! the days of Chivalry are fied ! 
The brilliant tournament exists no more ! 
Our loves are cold and dull as ice or lead, 
And courting is a most enormous bure ! 

In those good “ olden times,” a “ ladye bright” 
Might sit within her turret or her bower, 
While lovers sang and played without all night, 

And deemed themselves rewarded by a flower. 


Yet, if one favoured swain would persevere, 
In despite of her haughty scorn and laugh, 
Perchance she threw him, with the closing year, 
An old odd glove, or else a worn-out scarf. 


And he a thousand oaths of love would swear, 
As, in an ecstacy, he caught the prize ; 
Then would he gallop off, the Lord knows 


where, 
Telling another thousand monstrous lies 


All picturing her matchless beauty, which 
He might discern, I ween, not much about, 

Seeing he could but see her ’cross the ditch, 
As she between the lattice peeped out. 


Off then, away he’d ride o’er sea and land, 
And dragons fell and mighty giants smite, 

With the tough spear he carried in his hand : 
And all to prove himself her own true knight. 


Meanwhile, a thousand more, as wild as he, 
Were all employed about the self-same thing 5 

And when each had rode hard for his ** ladye,”’ 
They all came back and met within a ring. 


Where all the men who were entitled “* syr” 
Appeared with martial air and haughty frown, 

Bearing “ long poles, each other up to stir,””* 
And, in the stir up, thrust each other down. 


And then they gallopp’d round with dire intent, 
Each knight resolved another’s pride to 
humble ; 
And laughter rang around the tournament 
As oft as any of them had a tumble. 


And when, perchance, some ill-starred wight 
might die, 
The victim of a stout unlucky poke, 
Mayhap some fair one wiped one beauteous eye, 
The rest smiled calmly on the deadly joke. 


Soon then the lady, whose grim stalwart swain 
Had got the strongest horse and toughest pole, 

Bedeck’d him kneeling with a golden chain, 
And plighted troth before the motley whole: 


Then trumpets sounded, bullocks whole were 
drest, [were seen ; 
Priests with shorn heads and lengthy beards 
*Mid clamorous shouts the happy pair were blest, 
For Chivalry won Beauty’s chosen queen. 


And when fair daughters bloom’d like beau- 
teous flowers, 

To bless the gallant knight and stately dame, 
They shut them up within their lonely towers, 
That squires might fight for them and win 

them fame. 


But maidens now from hall and park are 
brought, 
Like Covent Garden flowers, in lots, to town: 
No more by prowess in the lists ’tis sought-—— 
Beauty’s the purchase of the wealthiest 
clown ! 
Alas! the days of Chivalry are fled ! 
The brilliant tournament exists no more ! 
Men now are cold and dull as ice or lead, 
And even courtship is a dreadful bore ! 








* See Lady Morgan’s chivalric defiance to the knights 
of the inky plume. 
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MUSIC. 
_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Here’s a Health, Bonnie Scotland, to Thee! 
Ballad. The Poetry by W. H. Freeman, 
Esq. Composed by A. Lee. A. Lee. 

Turis is a beautiful air; but it ought to have 

been acknowledged that it is taken, almost 

note for note, from the delightful old Scots 
song of Auld Rob Morris. 


Recitativo Preghiera e Rondo. The Words 
from the Italian, Drama ‘“ Safio,” by T. J. 
Mathias, Esq. Composed by Ersilia Cian- 
chettini. S. Chapell. 

Tuts fine composition, though it dves not 

charm us so much as O Dafni, does great 

honour to the talents of the fair musician. 

In a former notice of this lady, we doubted 

that a female possessed the skill and ability 

which her music displayed; and, most ungal- 
lantly, hinted a suspicion of masculine help. 

We are now ready to retract this doubt, and 

award Miss C. still higher praise. 


The Favourite Christmas Hymn, Adeste Fi- 
delis, Harmonised for Four Voices ; with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-forte. 
By Vincent Novello. 

TuoucGn this is not a novelty to those who 
attend places of Roman Catholic worship, where 
it is very regularly performed at Christmas, 
yet its high deserts induce us to recommend 
it for general practice. The hymn is, indeed, 
beautifully harmonised ; and the effect it pro- 
duces is at once touching and elevating. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Tutspay gratified us with Madame Pasta in 
Rossini’s delightful opera Otello. Affecting 
and exquisite as was the entire performance of 
the character of Desdemona by this gifted in- 
dividual, it was reserved for, the last scene, 
and the power and pathos of its situations, to 
call forth and concentrate all the energies of 
her genius. Nothing could exceed in natural 
beauty and truth her transitions from hope to 
fear—from supplication to virtuous and kind- 
ling scorn (who can forget the magical ‘* sono 
innocento?”’)—from indignation to despair, utter 
and annihilating. The effect. of her last fren- 
zied look, blinded by her dishevelled hair, her 
fruitless and bewildered flight, will not be rea- 
dily obliterated from the mind. Indeed we look 
upon the last act to be the very finest perform- 
ance of which even Pasta is capable. This, 
perhaps, is the time to hear this lady in the 
fullest perfection ; her voice (unimpaired and 
unexhausted by the nightly fatigue of private 
parties, concerts, and the ten thousand rackets 
into which, as the season advances, the pursuit 
of gain leads her) is fuller, clearer, and more 
divested of that huskiness and roughness which, 
though ‘not disagreeable, is felt to be a fault. 
Curioni’s Otello* was exceedingly spirited and 
effective. He threw more dash and vigour into 
the character than we deemed him capable of ; 
and,withal, looked prepossessingly tawny. Torri 
preserved his respectability, but-did not attempt 
to improve upon it; and Deville (pronounced 
of the Satanic School by Lord Alvanley) did 
marvels for a man so small. Castelli continues 
as insignificant as ever. Pato—of whom the 
before-mentioned wit once said, that he must 
* The characters of Otello, Roderigo, and Iago, here 
by Curioni, Torri, and Deville, were originally 
composed for Garcia, David, and Cicimara. This may 
in some measure account for the continental celebrity of 
this opera; but even here, such is the wonderful power 
of Eases almost unsupported, she has rendered it 

popular. . 
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have half of Velluti’s voice as well as his own 
—was bly base and diapasonic. 

A new ballet followed, sentimentally entitled 
Phillis et Mélibée, ow PAmour Constant.— 
This piece abounds too much in pas seuls, 
pirouettes, and all the et-ceteras of dancing, to 
please us. We desiderate a good, showy, 
half-spectacle representation, full of Olympian 
divinities, clouds, action, and so forth — of 
course introducing groupings and single dances, 
but not absolutely, as in the present instance, 
composed of them. Besides, this is an impo- 
sition, and should never have been produced, 
except as a divertisement—not occupying in 
representation more than a quarter of the time 
usually allotted to a grand ballet. The in- 
dividual dancing, en masse, was worthy of 
laudation — particular parts, of reprehension 
—to wit, Boisgerard, who, in the most absurd 
costume we ever beheld (an old peasant ina 
ridiculous tunic), stamped about and bent 
his back in a manner quite wonderful to be- 
hold. The head-dress of Copére was incom- 
prehensible, and looked like frosted basket- 
work. Brocard was beautifully attired, and 
beautiful to see. 

We have some objections to offer, before con- 
cluding, and shall first enter our protest against 
the abominable thunder, which, in addition to 
its interrupting and marring the effect of one 
of Pasta’s loveliest songs, excited universal 
consternation amongst the young ladies and 
elderly gentlemen in: the pit. We object to 
the stupid interdiction about going behind the 
scenes, and the fines and penalties thereby in- 
curred. We object to the stalls in the pit, for 
reasons hereafter to be offered. We object to 
Brambilla looking handsome in the boxes, when 
she ought to be delighting us with her voice ;— 
and, finally, we object to our own objections. 

Pesariné will appear.in a week or two, when 
the “ roses” will bloom. It is now said (Fri- 
day), that Tuesday, the 14th, is the appointed 
day. ; 

The Crociato is in rehearsal for the appear- 
ance of Pasta, and a new divertisement for a 
pupil of Anatole. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
On Tuesday, the Merchant’s Wedding, or 
London Frolics in 1638, founded chiefly on 
Jasper Mayne’s City Match, and Rowley’s 
Match at Midnight, was produced at this 
theatre, and met with complete and deserved 
success. Of the talents of Mr. Planché, to 
whom we are indebted for this sterling and 
amusing comedy, it is only necessary to say, 
that they enable him, almost invariably, to 
combine the perfect development of character 
with striking dramatic incidents and stage 
effects of the most attractive order. Nor are 
his poetical additions to the rich brocade of 
our older writers among the least of his merits ; 
they form a consistent part of the web, and are 
so judiciously blended with the original colours 
and embroidery, that it is impossible, without a 
thorough remembrance of-the ancients, to dis- 
tinguish where they end, and where their mo- 
dern:associate begins. Thus, on the first night 
of performance, when we listened to the lively 
scene between Plcetwell and Aurelia, in the 
third act, we were aware that some of the 
dialogue was familiar to us; but it was not 
till we had consulted Prowett’s capital edition 
of Old Plays,* that we discovered how much 
we owed to Mr. Planché, and how much to 
Greene’s J'u Quogue, or the City Gallant. This 


* Mr. Prowett’s edition of Dodsley, in 12 vols., recently 
finished, is one of the most useful and valuable dramatic 








works of the age. 





Neen 
may be best accounted for, by according to 
Mr. P. that praise which is peculiarly his, of 
adopting the very style of his prototypes, and 
imitating it so closely as to leave no botches 
between the junction of the old and new ma. 
terials. The same art is obvious in the critical 
bed-chamber scene, where the hin¢ alone ig 
taken from Rowley’s play above alluded to; 
but the whole is wrought up to its full swing 
ot admirable yet modest équivoque, by the skill 
of the author, and by (if we remember rightly) 
the introduction of passages from a similar 
courtship in Greene’s Tu Quogue, . between 
Spendali and the Widow. This sort of inci- 
dent, however, was common to the drama on 
its revival in England ;—it agreed with the 
manners of the age,* and therefore appropri. 
ately makes a distinguished feature in a picture of 
that age, as now re-produced in the Merchant's 
Wedding. The same verisimilitude occurs in 
the ludicrous showing of Timothy Seathrift 
(Keeley) as a fish; a thing not to be 
at, as it is in perfect keeping in a play profess. 
ing to exhibit London Frolics in 1638. All 
our writers of that period (Shakespeare not ex- 
cepted—see Caliban passim) abound with allu- 
sions to a hoax of this description ; and it seems 
to have been the constant practice of roystering 
gallants, when they caught a gudgeon, to fill 
him drunk and exhibit him as one. And the 
national curiosity, for which, even in these 
more enlightened days, we are notorious, often 
repaid them abundantly for their trick. The 
situation, therefore, which is from Mayne’s 
play, has not only the merit of being highly 
humorous and laughable, but also of being an 
illustration of the manners of the time. 

Having offered these few preliminary re. 
marks, which rather relate to the literature 
and history of the stage, than to the present 
very clever adaptation,—we have only to “‘ be 
brief” in our nofice of this novel-antique. Two 
wealthy old‘merchants (Farfefi and Blanchard), 
to try the prudence of the nephew of the one 
and son of the other (Kemble and Keeley), set 
out on a journey, and have it reported that they 
are drowned. The youngsters instanter com- 
mence a life of dissipation ; and their.tavern ad- 
ventures with Quartfield (Bartley), a bluster. 
ing pseudo-soldier, Salewit (Meadows), a poor 
poet, and their companions, run through the 
early acts. The incensed elders return, and 
denounce their hopeful heirs: Warehouse 
(Farren) resolves to marry, in order to disin- 
herit his nephew; and the plot thickens upon 
the devoted rakes. The nephew, however, 
rescues himself, by imposing on his uncle 
through the means of a sham marriage to a 
Puritan (Mrs. Chatterley), who immediately 
throws off the mask, and turns licentiously ex- 
travagant and domineering. He also succeeds in 
carrying off by stratagem (as she has, in the spirit 
of that day, declared she will only be won by 
stratagem,) Aurelia, the rich heiress (Miss 
Chester). The mock wife is his sister, who is 
united to a gallant officer, Liewlenant Valen- 
tine ; and. Timothy, first hoaxed as a fish, is 
more severely hvaxed in the conclusion by being 
~*® Perhaps we should not ny that the stra “of 
thus forcing a lady to accept a husband, by the of 
losing her reputation, has been confined to the century 
before last. On the con , a similar story is told of 
the Duc de Richelieu, and another of some spark at 
Bath or Cheltenham, not many years ago. He shewed 
himself in robe de chambre, &c. at his mistress’s bed- 
room window, was seen and talked of, and the match 
made in consequence. Somebody else, » in 
fortune hunting, had a whole pack of hounds and a 
field brought early beneath a window under like circum- 
stances ; and “yey in a nightcap, where his presence 
was not to be looked for, also attained his object (as the 
anecdote goes), by thrusting out his head, and saying, 
with a yawn, ‘‘ You may take back the dogs, for me—I 
cannot hunt this morning! !” 
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made one flesh with Dorcas (Mrs. J. Hughes), 
Aurelia’s maid, whom he espouses instead of her 
mistress.—Such is the broad outline of the co- 
medy, without entering upon details. There 
is an unceasing bustle of business, so that the 
piece never flags for a moment; and the rapid 
succession of extremely comic events moults 
no feather in the acting. Farren, in the old 
Usurer, is very great. His last scene of dis. 
traction with his transformed wife, is the 
triumph of acting. It is a sufficient eulogy to 
observe, that he never did any thing better on 
the stage. Kemble, in the Nephew, is the pink 
of gallants—gay, spirited, and effective: the 
stratagem scene in the bed-room is a masterly 
performance. Keeley, too, in the silly would-be 
swaggerer, either when elected Corporal Calves- 
head, or when metamorphosed intoa strange fish, 
is wonderfully diverting, and keeps the audi- 
ence in'constant laughter. Blanchard, always 
at the top of what he has to do, has not so much 
in this piece as could be wished ; but what he 
has, tells well among the rest. Bartley, in the 
Low-country Squire, is another star in the 
constellation ; but; perhaps, we should reserve 
this pretty phrase for the ladies, Miss Chester, 
Mrs. Chatterley, and Mrs. J. Hughes, who exert 
themselves with infinite success to promote the 
general interest and humour of the scene. In- 
ferior parts, assigned to Serle, Meadows, Did- 
dear, J. Isaacs, Mrs. Weston, and others, are 
most respectably filled; and houses crowded 
every night bear witness to the extensive popu- 
larity which has been so rapidly established by 
the Merchant’s Wedding. We have only to 
add, that the dresses and scenery are (according 
to good Covent Garden usage) — and cor- 
rect. Old St. Paul’s, from-Holborn Bridge, 
by William Grieve, is a fine painting. The 
venerable Cathedral had, some years before the 
era of the play, lost its spire ; and we notice it 
as a proof of sound taste, that the circumstance 
has been atténdéd to by the artist.” 
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VARIETIES. 

French Academy.—A vacancy in the French 
Academy has just been occasioned by the death 
of M. Frangois-de-Neufchateau. 

Italy.—There are, at the foot of the Alps, 
on the German side, but on the soil of Italy, 
certain villages, the inhabitants of which speak 
a peculiar language, and retain usages very 
different from those of the surrounding popula- 
tion. Learned persons and geographers have 
long sought in vain the origin of these people. 
Some have supposed that they were descended 
from the Rheetian races, from the Cimbri, 
from the Ligurians, or from the Germans, 
Count Giovellari, of Trent, has published a 
dissertation on the subject, in which he main- 
tains, with much appearance of probability, 
that they were a colony from Swabia. 

Romeo and Juliet.—Whiat is called a literal 
translation of Romeo and Juliet into French 
verse, has been published at Paris. 

Gymnastics.—Germany was the birth-place 
of modern gymnastics. A schoolmaster, of the 
name of Salzmann, first introduced them in 
his course of education, and about forty years 
ago published a work which is still held in 
some estimation. After him, the celebrated 
Jahn adopted them as the basis of a political 
association, the object of which was the moral 
and physical regeneration of Germany : but his 
projects displeased the Prussian Government, 
who ordered the suspension of the exercises, 
with a taste for which he had inspired the 
youth of Berlin. 

Regnar Lodbrook..-The death-song of the 


Danish king Regnar Lodbrook, who, having 
been taken prisoner by the English, was 
thrown into a tower filled with serpents and 
venomous animals, and is supposed to have 
expired in the year 817, in the most dreadful 
torments, singing this wild and funereal song, 
has been published at Copenhagen by M. Rafn, 
who has collated his copy with various ma- 
nuscripts, added French and Latin transla- 
tions, and accompanied the work with philolo- 
gical notes. This song is considered one of 
the most ancient productions of Icelandic lite- 
rature. 

Among the curious minerals lately discovered 
at the Haytor iron mine, Devon, are some gar- 
nets of a deep crimson hue, more than half an 
inch in diameter, and dodecahedron chryso- 
beryls of an inch diameter from the extre- 
mities of the acute angles; also some native 
granular gold: all which are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. S. Woolmer.— Provincial Paper. 

East Indian Varnishes.—Some very inte- 
resting notices of the varnish and varnish-trees 
of India oceur in the last Number of the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science. The Sylhet varnish 
consists of two parts of the juice of the bhela 
(the seme-carpus anacardium, the tree which 
bears the marking nuts of India), and one part 
of the juice of the jowar. The articles var- 
nished with it at Sylhet are of the most beau- 
tiful glossy black ; and it seems equally fitted 


stone. It has a sort of whitish-gray colour 
when first taken out of, the bottle; but in a 
few minutes it becomes perfectly black by ex- 
posure to the air. In the temperature of this 
country it is too thick to be laid on alone; but 
it may be rendered more fluid by heat. In this 
case, however, it is clammy, and seems to dry 
very slowly. When diluted with spirits of 
turpentine, it dries more rapidly; but still 
with less rapidity than is desirable.—The ¢si- 
tsi, or varnish of Rangoon, is Jess known than 
the Sylhet varnish. It is’ probably made from 
the juice of the bhela alone. 
have the same general properties as the Sylhet 
varnish, but dries more rapidly. The varnish 
from the kheeso, or varnish-tree, may be the 
same as the Rangoon varnish, but it is at pre- 
sent considered to be different. The kheeso 
grows particularly in Kubboo, a valley on the 
banks of the Ningtee, between Munnipore and 
the Birman empire. It attains to such a large 
size, that it affords planks upwards of three 
feet in breadth; and in appearance and grain 
it is very like mahogany. A- similar tree is 
found in great plenty and perfection at Marta- 
ban. A poisonous vapour exhales from several 
of these varnishes, especially from that of Syl- 
het, and is apt to produce over the whole skin 
inflammations, swellings, itchiness, and pus- 
tules; as if the body had been stung by an 
infinite number of wasps. It is, however, 
never mortal; and the effect goes off in a few 
days. 

Bull. —Our esteemed contemporary, Syl- 
vanus Urban, has made the following superb 
bull. Ina memoir, he says :—“ At one time, 
on this occasion, Lieutenant Sackville had to 
defend himself against the combined attack of 
four horsemen, and owed his life to the skill in 
fencing which he had acquired at the Naval 
College at Portsmouth. His antagonists were 
all shot dead on the spot.” 

French Bulls.—A lady wrote to her lover, 
begging him to send her some money. She 
added, by way of postscript, ‘‘ I am so ashamed 
of the request I have made in this letter, that 
I sent after the postman to get it back; but 





the servant could not overtake him,”—Another 


for varnishing iron, leather, paper, wood, or | © 
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wrote to her. lover, Viens demain de bonne 
heure ; c’est le mien (bonheur) de te voir. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Preparing for the press, the r of Notorious Rakes, 
selected from their own Confessions, &c. By Barnabas 


Pry. 

Th the course of the season Mr. Ainsworth will publish 
a Translation of the Camp of Wallenstein, by Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower. This is a somewhat difficult under- 
taking, but we trust to the high talents of the accomplished 
Translator. 

Mr. John Johnstone, Editor of Specimens of Sacred and 
Serious Poetry, will shortly publish Specimens of the Ly- 
rical, Descriptive, and Narrative Poets of Great Britain, 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart, Author of the History of 
Scotland, announces Elements of Geography, for the Use 
= Schools or of Private Students, on an entirely new 
plan. 

Herodotus.—An interesting work has recently been pub- 
lished at Berlin, from the pen of M. Heyse, in which 
several disputed questions res ing the life and travels 
of Herodotus are very ably and modestly treated. 
M. Heyse considers the period of the birth of the great 
historian to have occurred in the first year of the 74th 
Olympiad, 484 years before Christ, and six years after the 
battle of Marathon. The father of Herodotus was Lyxes, 
his mother was Rho or Dryc, and among his relations 
was the epic poet Panyasis. After discussing the point at 
some length, and qualifying various former assertions on 
the subject, M. Heyse gives it as his opinion that Hero- 
dotus read his history at the Olympic games, in the 81st 
Olympiad ; but that at that time it consisted merely of 

ragments. Twelve years afterwards, in the 84th Olympiad, 
Herodotus went to Thurium with a colony. He was 
then forty years old; and he completed his —- 
town, in the first year of the 93d Olympiad. He must 
thercfore have been more than eighty w! he died, at 
Thurium. M. Heyse thinks that Herodotus was never 
married. As for his travels, he visited Asia, Créte, 
rus, Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Media. In Africa, he went over Egypt; but did not 
penetrate into the interior of Lybia. e author affirms 
that he was at Cyrene, but doubts his having been at 
Carthage. Finally, in Europe, Herodotus travelled in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Italy, and, probably, Sicily; but the 
— epoch of any of his journeys and voyages cannot 
ascertained. 

We ought to have mentioned in our last week’s notice 
of Mrs. A. Watts’s projected Annual, that it was intended 
for the rising generation of children of smaller growth. 
It seems our want of precision has betrayed some readers 
into the droll confusion of fancying that a rival to the 
Souvenir was about to be started in no less near a quarter 
than the Editor’s own wife ! 

In the Press.—Christian Experience; or, a Guide to the 
Perplexed, by Robert Phillips.—The Balance of Crimina- 
lity; or, Mental Errog.compared with Immoral Conduct; 
to Young Doubters, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
of Ongar.—A Widowed Missionary’s Journal, by Keturah 
Jeffreys.—Torpidiana; or, an Inquiry into the Literary 
Pretensions of the Officers and Members of the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries, from the Year 1815, &c.—The 
Author of the Morning and Evening Sacrifice is far ad- 
vanced with the printing of a new work, entitled Farewell 
to Time; or, last Views of Life, and Prospects of Immor- 
tality; intended as a Companion to the former work.— 
Mary Harland; or, the Journey to London; a Tale of 
Humble Life, by a Lady.—By the Editor of the Mirror, 
aclosely printed pocket volume, entitled Arcana of Sci- 
ence and Art for 1828; being the Popular Discoveries 
and Improvements of the past Year; abridged from the 
Transactions of Public Societies and other Scientific Jour- 
nals, British and Foreign. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cooper on Hernia, new edit. by C. A. Key, large folio, 

. 5s. bds.—Simond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily, 8vo. 16s. 
bds.—Scott on Diseases of the Joints, 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.— 
Kerigan’s Navigation Tables, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. 
bds.—Punch and Judy, by Cruikshank, p. 8vo. 9s.; co- 
loured, 12s. ; India proofs, 15s. bds.—Wright'’s Commenta- 
ries on Newton’s Principia, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1/. 8. bds. 
—Lownde’s Modern Greek Lexicon, 8vo. ll. 1s. bds.— 
Mitchell’s Sketches of Agriculture, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 

29. to 50. to 29.91 


39. 29.86 
40. H 
35. 
33. 
44. 
y 6) —— 4. 30.02 
Prevailing wind S.W. 
Except the Ist and 3d instant, generally cloudy and 
mizzling rain. 
Rain fallen, +35 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuarves Mi. Apams. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Alpha will find a letter, as requested, at our Office. 
We are personally obliged to a Constant Subscriber at 
Hampstead, but cannot, editorially, avail ourselves of his 
humorous enclosure. 































































































94 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 


ag tomy peed the Exhibition and —_ of the Works 
the Morning til! 


is open Daily, from Ten in 


Five in the Evening 


—Ca' lee 
WitLiaM RNARD, Keeper. 





ow 4 of Belshaz 
O- Strand, nearl ite Norfolk Street. 
‘ + eeitdiatesion, One Shilling 





New Series of the Retrospective Review. 
Just published, price 5s. the Third Number of 


HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. 





Edited by HEN 8 -and NICHOLAS 
ORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOU- 7 MS HARRIS NICOLAS, F-8-4 
RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS, : Printed for Baldwin tad ¢ Cradock; 
the be opened yee in and Payne and Foss. 


— will 
May, for heed hibition and Sale of Pictures by Living Artists. 


will be given of the time 


F. T. BILLAM, Secretary. 
Committes-Room, Leeds, Jan. 2\at, 1828. 
*,* Letters to be addressed—** The Sec! of the N h 





Tey 's Anecdotes of Painting, by Dallaway—6. Murdin’s Burgh- 
P. ‘apers—7. Additions to ~ Waverley Poetry.—Historical 





Society, Committee Room, 





BETING of PARLIAMENT. As the 
present State of the rere pantd must awaken the utmost 
anxiety in the iets of all political readers, and lead them at this | published—10. Creation of aa, 
moment to look for the amplest save ce, combined with the This 





most free and fearless Mr. Buck- 
w‘the Editor of the Sphyns, Sa onder tendon ie journal 

@ more ene organ 

has determined to enlarge its 

"a Number once a Week, e, price of 1s., will in 


in the 
ettes, so Geasn to beeaaer Residents. As 
each Number will contain sixteen large quarto pages, the reser 
will be able to give in his two Numbers such a complete Diges 





blish 
Future ve Two Pa at Lay ice of Seog They will be 
pub! g on Wedi Soles ¢ detard 


of the News the Week, (including the leading ‘Articles o of 


) as shall supply the place of a three-times-a-week, 
oreven a Hy Ba paper. In addition to these advantages, 
the a! sources of information open to the 
editor, will be ed juently to communicate exclusive intel- 
ligence to its readers, and it will contain what no other paper in 

ngland has ever attempted—a running vee ey by way 
ef notes, on the Parliamentary Debates, exposing the errors, 
mistatements, and fallacies of the several speakers, as they occur; 
thus making the no as tna were a party to the debate, by giving 
him the vettiy ve repartee of kay to pas, in the house, and speaking 
caaaes rent besenengh ah like! to in that yen ve! — of any inde- 
— t and _ 


bly. 

Sphyas, “te ew: eae the shemmenens 
aia ve that any Country Resident can possess, 
will be re received by ‘all vanes pe by the Clerks of the Roads, 
and no delay should take place in their transmission. 

Published for the Proprietors, by W. Lewer, at the Office, 
No. 147, Strand, near erset House. 





This day is published, price Six Shillings, 

HE FOREIGN REVIEW, and 
CONTINENTAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 

Contents. 1. Barante, History of the Dukes of Burgundy—II. 

Maury, Pe ee ee Montlosier, Jacobins 


opinion, and a more compre! ve 
plan, and instead of 


+ Observations on the ey? of the 
Bath, more p icularl its in 1815—2. 
Travelling Ex oo in the 14th Century—3. Memoir of Sir James 

Zarly Poetry—5. mal Letters of Henry VIII. Ka- 
therine Parr, and Lady « Jane jrey—6. ~- h Peerage Claim—7. 
Society of A orks lately 








&c. 

Number contains an Index to the Fourteenth, and a 
General Index to all the Volumes of the First Series. 
*,* A few owe remain of the First Series, complete, 

n Feurteen Volumes. 





This day is published, New Series of 
HE SPIRIT and MANNERS of the AGE; 


a Christian and Literary Miscellany. No. I. for Senuary, 

cong ls. contains the following Shun Articles :—Old Christ- 

the Author of “London in the Olden Time”—To my 

py aughter, by Theta—Phrenol « Thes! Shepherd of Beth- 

lehem, by Richard Howitt—The Fossil Unique—Disappointments 

—On Dreams—Anti-s Slavery Album, by Charlotte Elizabeth— 

Sketches: No. 1, the Officer 8 Funeral— ectual Talmudist— 

Tea Parties—On the S _- Men--Reviews 
of Literature, vuiates g, Engravings, & 

_— a ted for Frederick Nreaiar’ "and A. H. Davis, 

0, Stationers’ Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 








This day is published, Part ini — Numbers), 
price 4s. ted. ‘stitched, of 


HE LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE; 
being a Weekly Journal of Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences. 
The object of this work is to lay before the public the earliest 
and most correct information on all subjects connected with medi- 
cine. For this pecpess it is intended that the “« London Medical 
Gazette’’ should consist of Original Papers, in the form of Lec- 
tures or Essays; Critical morgen of E> Works; Reports 
of the mest i t Public I 
both at Home and Abroad ; 7 nd such Medical Intelligence as 
— blished every ~ excite interes wore EP RE 
'ublished every Satur ng, n Num . 
and Co. P: ap Pee emp 3 and to be had je all’! 














Jesui Vv « Foy, P 
War—VI. Niebuhr, yoo Histo —VII. Denis, Portuguese 
terature—V III. Kasthofer, Swiss Raral Economy—IX. French, 
I German, and Danish No ~ Grossi, Italian Poetry 
itagnelius, Swedish Poet: vian L 


Row, 
yo | Sond mage and Clerks of the Roads, ad of all Book = 
United Kingdom, price 8d. ; or stamped (for Country circulation 
by on price ls. 


aaa, (© ahaha." 
2s. boards, 
Nova, WINDOW, Thy Fet hi = Se [HE HISTORY of PAINTING in 


zar’s Feast, enamelled on te is now open at 


HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, and} ——-_—-"*""" ** 


plentente. ——Raseepnetive view: 1. Cowley’s Works—2. i~ - from the 
hen Works of Art will be tae, = youn = -—8. Fuller's Te ge Ble. Gd.; before letters, 52s. Gd. 


Translated from the Italian of the Ab. 
Luigi — THOMAS ROSCOE. 


A few Copies in imperial 8vo. adapted for 


Illustration, 61. 6s. 
London : for W. art, Ladgate and 2 ete 
Siationere’ fail Court, 





ow ready for del 
ORTRAITS of LADY BAGOT, 
VISCOUNTESS BURGEEAEN cnt LADY FITZROY 
SOMERSET e group)» beautifull wed by J. THOMSON, 
ving by Sir THOMA LAWRENCE, 
A. Size, 19 oa by 24 high. Prints 15s.; India proofs, 


London: Published ae Moon. Pet and Graves, (s juccessors 
to _~ Robinson, ie Printsellers to the Ki ing, 6, Pall 
F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street. 
By er Eli will shortl; ww y= published, 
A Portrait of Eli Duchess of Devon. 
shire, ved by F.C. —e in imitation of the original Draw- 
ing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. ™ 





Illustrations of the Passes of the = - ie William Brockedon. 
Just published, 


THE PASSES of the ALPS, containing the 
Pass of the Great Saint Bernard. 

To be had of the Author, 11, Caroline Street, Bedford —_ re; 
Rodwell, New Bond Street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; o 
ter and Son, Bond Street; Colnaghi and Son, Pall Malt ast ; 
F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street ; weer ae and Marshall, Sta. 
tioners’ Court; and Walther, Brydges Street, Strand. 

Numbers I. II. III. and IV. containing the 
Passes of the Little Saint Bernard, the Mont Genevre, the Mont 
Cenis, and the Mont Saint Gothard, may be had as above. 

‘ice, 8vo. 16s.; royal 4to. Ssiaing ll. 48.; royal 4to. 
India, ll. lls. 6d.; — 4to. before the letters, 2/. 2s.; and 
colombier folio, with Etchings, 5i. 5s. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
The Proprietors of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates 

leave to inform the Public, that, at the desire of many Subscrib- 
ers, the Work will —_— future be published in Parts. The first 
will appear as soon after the ‘ing of the ensuing Session as 
there shall have been matter sufficient to form a Part, consisting 
of about 150 Pages. By this ——. the Debates of each 
Session will be completed, and in the hands of the Subscribers, 
within a fortnight after _ close. 

idwin and Cradock. 








47, Paternoster Row. 





eae: PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
editions, greatly enlarged an ‘coved. 
DINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK 
RUDIMENTS. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

* The strict attention which, in this edition, has been aj 
| to the sation of the rules; and the valuable su; 
tions with ig 3 ‘the compiler has been Wy ap ory since the " 

the work, induce him to that he has now, in 








wy and Sc 
xi Grassi, Present State of Turkes—Xi1T. ae: 1. Gail 
itutiones—. Millleri Phidi« 


*s Megaricorum 
German: }. Sehintel A Seectenstone Ent- 
wirfe—2, Bétticher Geschichte der Cart r—3. ‘Tallmerayer’s 


Trapezunt—4. Hammer’s Osmannisches Reich—5. Kruse’s Hellas 
aft 
de a eet: « French: 1. a: Posse 


1. No me Olvides—s. odern nish Publications—XXI, Ne- 
; Avanzini—Eichhorn—Hamarskiéld—Hasche—Phili 

P Rosmini—Vulpius—XX11. State of Medicine in 

. py te Literary I XXIV. 

} Foreign Publications of the last Three 


“Ne. II. will be published i in March, and the 
succeeding Numbers every three month: 

London: Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock Street, Covent 
G. Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
Street; ‘. Clark, burgh; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dub- 


« With regard to No. I. of the ¢ Foreign Review’ now before 
us, we have to aes that its contents are various, 








r j ‘HE MONUMEN TAL ANTIQUITIES 

leet, | ea. 
DWARD BLORE, F.S.A. 

With Histori Memeirs of the noble and 

eminent Persons whose Monuments form Subjects of Engrav- 





A few Copies have been struck off in 4to. price 6/.; or India 
aper, proofs, 9/. 

« This interesting i ge is one ne among the number which 

do credit to the taste and judgm country by their 

object, and to the arts by their syle and execution.”—Literary 

Gazette. 

« This is a beautiful and peg | work. The engravings, 
in the line manner, are from the faithful pencil of Mr. Blore; 
and more brilliant, or rather h have 
never yet been witnessed.” —Dibdin's Library Companion, 
Printed for Harding and Lepard, London. 








This day is published, in a Series of Twelve Plates, with Descrip- 
ve er-press, in royal 4to. price 21s. boards, or India — 4 
lM. 1s. 6d. boards, 


RCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE; 


displayed in Ledgits Gardeners’ Houses, and ether Build- 





well chosen, very ably written. On the whole, we look 
upen this —. to be eminently calculated to inspire and 
cultivate a taste for foreign li meoyeee *—Literary Gazette. 

“A —_— Reviews is, that they 
notice ut a very small por, “of books; this fault, which is 
in some degree excusable in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Restawes since they have such powerful auxiliaries in month! 

and weekly publications, weald be a serious defect in a work 
which is intended to make us acquainted with foreign literature. 
The editor of the ‘ Forei wiew’ has been fully aware of 
this, and the principal differense between his work and the 
* Foreign Quarterly’ is, that in the former we find, after a suc- 











cession of long reviews, by skilful writers, short notices of books, 
in addition to a list of the most payne works printed on the 
This Ay which must 


‘ome for the work before u S pectirenes over its rival. From 
the superior style in which it is written, it must necessarily 
reckon among its contributors some of the first English and 
i. literati of the day.”—Literary Chronicle. 

« The *¢ Fo: Review,’ just published by Black, Young, 
ee = of the cleverest periodica's of the 
'e never ave read a more curious paper 
than that with which it pdt ond it is a picture of Turkey, 

inted by the ps searee nm hand of a Fanariot Greek, who was 

ar some J +4 - -interpreter to the Porte, which is the 

that a Christian can have under that barbarous 

government We think it decidedly the best Quarterly that has 
some time.”—Sunday Times. 

Map Se articles which we have read have sufficed to convince 

us, that the p of this p has been confided to 

p. -aews writers—to men deeply versed in the literature of foreign 

countries, and superior to all party spirit and national preju- 





ings, of simple and economical Forms in the Modern 

or Italian | Style; introducing a Picturesque Mode of Roofing. 
By T. F. HUNT, Architec 
Printed for Lengman, Rees, Orme, Brewn, and Green, Lenden. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domestic 
Architecture, in a Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Gamekeep- 
ers’ Cottages, and other Rural Residences. 2d edition, in 4to. 
15s. boards, or 21s. India proofs, boards. 


Designs for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, 
&c. &c. in a Series of Twenty-One ey with Descriptive 


Letter-press. In royal 4to. 21s. boards; or India proofs, price 
MU. lis. 6d. boards. 





Preparing, and nearly ready for publication, 


SERIES of PLATES of SHIPPING 
and CRAFT, Soe drawn from the Objects, and 

etched by EDWA RD WILLIAM COOKE, under the Superin- 

tendence of GEORGE COOKE 

This work will be printed on royal 4to. paper, and will be con- 

tinued in Twelve Monthly Parts, containing Four Plates each, 

at 2s, 

The Publication will commence on March 1, 1828, and will be 

completed on Feb. 1, 1829. 

The various characters of Shipping, including those in the 
Royal Navy, Craft, and Boats, will be given under their distin- 
pay | nega in detail, in groups, and in their different 

ew and situations. 
‘ospectuses will be issued in a few days, 


hope 
a attained his original object of combining within 
pecereches limits the requisites of a first and second Greek 
Grammar. 


ai 
Edinburgh Academy Edition of Ruddiman’s 
Latin Rudiments. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boun: 
To this ee has been added a Comlees Appendix, vase 
ing Tables of Irregular and Defective Nouns and A: 
—a List of Verbs, with the yo which differ ay the 
Simple Voor in conjugation, subjoined by way of Notes—also, 
Ru 's Rules for Gender and Quantity, with Explana- 
tions; so > as entirely to supersede the use 0’ a separate Latin 
Grammar. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 

Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 





n a neat pocket volume, 3s 


ETIT DICTIONNAIRE a DIFFI- 
CULTES o) la ays By ~ ee 
Maitre de oe Frangaise, & a 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 





93. neatly bound, 
POCKET “DICTIONARY of the 
SPANISH and ret yee LANGU SCS, compiled 
from the last improved edition euman an 
London : Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell; Long- 
man and Co. ; ay and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; John 
aldwin and Cradock; J. Maw- 
man; J. Booker ; ‘G. B. Whittaker; Baynes and Son; Hamilton 
and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; R. Saun- 
— J. Collingwood; Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Parbury 
len; J. Duncan; and R. Scholey. 

Of whom may be had, price 1/. 10s. boards, 
Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and English 
Dictionary, in 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, with very considerable 
Additions and Alterations. 








To Schoolmasters.—Price 2s 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 


juine edition, with Explanatory Netet, collected from 
various F, mm — for the Use of Schools. 
By aa varie MAVOR, LL.D. - 

*,* The sale of ten very large of this 
confirms ties value attached | to Dr. Mavor’s Notes. and fully indi- 
cates the character his — continues to sustain in schools, for 
utility, accuracy, a and n 

: Printed for Harding and lepers Longman and Co. ; 
Baldwin and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; J. Richardson; T. Boosey 
and Sons; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan; Hamilton and 
8 Williams; Cowie and Co.; Baker and "Cor; and nd Poole 
and Edwa 





Of whom may be had, 








sices.”"—Athenaum, 


Prosi 
Hackney, Feb. 1898, 


Perrin’s French Spelling-Book, revised and 
improved by Gros, Price fe, boned. . 





. aaa & 


mown se @ 


es 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Ama MANUAL of SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
et, eae ii. EDWARDS _ 
+ We recommend this manual to to the student and to the prac- 
most of the practical points on which 
knowledge.” —Lancet, Dec 


the P. concerned 
in Operative Sur Barges, with my ty ty Effects of sof Accidents, 
and 3D. MP. 
Translated, wi WIL Pan COULSON, 
Demonstrator of ion omy a the Medical School, Aldersgate 
joner; to the former, as 
psc th to the page as a valuable and pe book of 
have occasion to refresh his some observa- 
qusend se which a probably add to his professional 
London : — a w. Snip in and } hme Stationers’ 


Reports on Public Charities, 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, Vol. I. of 

N ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARITIES 
in ery and | WALES, p compsising the Charities 
of th London, and of the 
pba Canal Towns e including Bristol, Bath, York, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Glou- 
cester, Beverley, Stratford, Lichfield, Bedterd, Sc. Digested 
from the Re of the i h le Founda- 

tions. With whey ene 

B the. Editor of the ‘‘ Cabinet Lawyer.” 

«“ This work is unquestionably of great importance, and we 
can with great confidence recommend it to our readers. The 
pond 5 comments, by the editor, are elucidatory and satisfac- 
d he has executed his difficult task with much tact and 

*."—The Star, March 5, 1897. 
= vast has added some very curious and pertinent 











SS: 7 Printed for W. Simpkin and R. acme Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate § 





In 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
HE ENGLISH in “TNDIA. 
By the pope A « Pandurang Hari,” and ‘‘ The Zenana.’’ 
ted for W. Sinpki in and R. Marshall, 
"ou Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





Books lately Laat gS ~ crt _ Oehe of —e at the Claren- 
Press, ‘ord ; essrs. Payne 
and Foss, Pall all, L Ae ary 3 at the following prices in sheets. 


ULL’S ee collected and revised. 
e Rev. "zg. BURTO 
With Netont ‘8 tite. In 7 vols. 8vo. a. 8s. 1827. 
Burton’s Testimonies of the Anti-Nicene 
Fathers to the Divinity of Christ. Bvo. 10s. 1826. 
Chandler’s Travels in Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor, with Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. 1825. 
larendon’s History of the Rebellion, with 
ry ee Laprene oak ag Notes by Warburton, &c. 8 vols. 
4 Sl. 6s.; rite 1826. 
Clarendon’ 's Life, and Continuation, with the 
suppressed Passages, 3 vols. 8vo. large paper, 4/.; small paper, 


Ul. 108. 

The Cle an’s Instructor; or, a Collec- 
tion of Tracts on Ministerial Duties. @vo. Ge. 6d. 1827. 

Clinton’s Fast Hellenici. The Civil and 
Literary age pen As of Greece, from the LVth to the CXXIVth 
Olympiad. 2d edition, with Additions, 4to. 1/. 8s. 6d. 1827. 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1825. 
8vo, 8s, 

Cramer’s Geographical and Historical De- 
scription of Ancient Italy, with a Map of Italy, and Plan of 

» 2 vols. Svo. 1. 10s. 1 
> 2 vols. 8vo. without the Map, 12. 
, Map on Two Sheets, 15s, 

Formularies of Faith set forth by the King’s 

a during the Reign of Henry VIII. 8vo.6s. 6d. 1825. 
Scott’s Christian Life and Works, 6 vols. 

Bvo. 21. 5e. 1826. 

Homeri Odyssea ges Scholls Veteribus. 
— ag 2 vols.8vo. 

wot paper, 2/. 1827. 

 Mevesh ll aaiiie — 

8. Scripture Loca necnon Vetera Evangeliorum et Epistolarum 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. - 
GKETCHES of M of MODERN GREECE. 
By a YOUNG ——— VOLUNTEER in the 
GRE SERVICE. 
Printed for Hurst, aaa = Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





German, French, and Spanish. 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, or 7s. bound, 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; 


» a New and Easy ——- of soqeting a thorough 
Knowledge of the German Language, for th Schools 7] 
udents. 


Private St 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM 
Master of the Classical, &c. Academy, *Walworth. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A Practical Grammar of the French Js- 
gusse, illustrated by copious E- 
the most approved French Walters; designed for the the Use 
of Schools and Private Students. In 12mo. price 5s. boards. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock: Boosey and Sons; 
Harvey and Darton; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
- whom also is yoy 7s. 6d. boards, or 8s. bound, 
A Practical Grammar of the Spanish Lan- 
» with copious Exercises; the whole rendered so easy as to 
Be intelligible without the aid of an Instructor. By S. White- 
head, Author of a “ Practical I d to Latin af 











Established School Books.—The 3d edition o: 
EOGRAPHICAL EXERCIS bs on the 
NEW TESTAMENT, describing the Principal Places 
in Judea, and those visited by St. Paul, and narrating many of 
the most important Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical His- 
tories. With Maps, and a brief Account of the principal Reli- 
gious Sects of Mankind. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by T. BOURN, 
Teacher f'Writing, graphy, and Arith 
0. 5s. 6d. bound. 
London; Sold by Samuel. Leigh, 18, Strand; J. Harris; ow 
and Darton ; Simpkin and Marshall ; and Burton and C 
Of whom also may be obtained, by the same Author, 
Chronological and Biographical Exercises. 
8th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boun: 
Exercises on the ‘Globes and Maps. 11th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan, 9th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 3d edition, 12mo. 4s, bound. 
Arithmetical Tables. 13th edition, price 8d. 
stitched. 


Also, 
Bourn’s Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World. 3d edition, 8vo. 18s. bound. 








In 3 vols. post Svo. 1. 11s. 6d, 
E LISLE; or, the Sensitive Man. 
« This is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility. All 
the people are young — fashionable; there is love of every de- 
lace two 
generations deep, ahs every, variety of feeling ; ; ae of the 
events are tragical; accomplishments and beauty abound in all 
shapes; in short, it is a good picture of all that happens between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight among a large aristocrati- 
cal connexion, and must assuredly be a popular book with all 
— of novels. It is, in truth, the book of matrimony.”— 


A printed for Edward Bull, New Public ay Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








Reece's Medical Guide im; 
A new edition, “Toe the 15th, con: 
12s. boards, 


HE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 
the Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior 


Practitioners. 
By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of ‘Surgeons, &e. 

This edition, which has been nearly re-written, is divided into 
two parts. The first, a Modern Dispensatory, embraces, besides 
the — yy in the of diseases, 
al 


" whic! has proved to SS 
valuable vmedicinal virtues, — a selection of al 


roved. 


rably enlarged, 








ut one hundred 





iP 
evil et Canones Eusebii. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 1827. 
loge Confessionum sub hemes Refor- 
aeons) <~ & editarum ; videlicet, Larang “2 Fidei Tridentina, 
Confessio Helvetica, Angenane, we ey igica. Subjiciun- 
3 ynodi Dordrech- 


Horbery’s Works. 
“i Burnet’s History of the Reformation, demy 
0. 
Index Grecitatis Oratorum Atticorum. 
ehe Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, together 
with his Life. 
Cramer's "a Geographical and Historical De- 
scription of G: 


NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 


20 vols. and the Supplement, 6 vols. t her, 96 vols: 
and latest edition, fine paper, quires, 24 3 pl 





one. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
the press, 





Another Copy, 26 vols. russia extra, marble 
leaves, Sune &e. 36 meow 4 
lement to the Encyclopedia Britanni 
‘=. Suppl 71. 7e. published at 15/. we 
The above valuable and cheap Works are now on Sale, with an 
extensive Stock of New and Second-hand Books, b: by G. and A. 
Greenland, 38, i 
Libraries and sti ieisisdiniundaibonies 


cacy; the best known means of 
treating cases of Soa 
burns, scalds, fits, &c.; _- on diet, a description of 
several new &c. &. The 
second part comprises a practical AF on the diseases inci- 


poisons, suspended animation, 





95 


PRIVATE ‘ANECDOTES. of FOREIGN 


By the Author of “ Maneie of the Princess de Lamballe,” 
Baron de M. and M. de Bausset. dees 
“ These volumes Seong ‘ren remind us of Count 
Memoirs; they same warmth of colouring, the same 
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